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GRAND CANON OF THE ARKANSAS 


PROGRESSIVE COLORADO. | 


ERNEST IN¢G-ERSOLL, 


_. by no means to be called old can easily 


remember when the whole region now occupies! 


by the State of Colorado was called Pike’s Peak,” 


considered of almost Siberian remoteness, Jt is only 


half a dozen years since the dwellers in that region were 


organized under a state yovernment, vet now their capital 
and from it branch many railways, 


Atlantic and the 


has 50.000 residents. 


connecting Denver with the Pacitic 


coasts and penetrating the mountains of the interior 
Progress has been so rapid there, toward the develop 
ment of natural resources and the introduction of the 
conveniences and amenities of lony-settled life, that few 
persons not actual witnesses are able to comprehend the 
methods or keep pace with the fast-advancing results. 

I wish here to give a hint of the processes that have car- | 
ried Colorado forward, and the extent to which 
she has progressed, 

Though Pike and Fremont and other explorers 
Viountaims, 
until the discovery of gold in 
Peak, m 
as more than 


had told us somewhat of the Rocky 
yet it was not 
a creek-bottom north of Pike's 
that any one looked upon them 
objects of admiration and possibly of dread. 
This gold discovery, coming when the Califorman 
placers, after ten years of service, were begin- 
ning to show signs of depletion, stimulated an 
immense rush thither of gold-digvers. This eager 
army crossed the plains in any sort of vehicle, 
and rapidly learned their way about the moun- 
tains and valleys of the ‘‘ front” or eastern 
most range of the Rockies. Denver was founded 
at the junction of Cherry Creek with the South 
Platte ; and half a dozen towns directly west- 
ward, as (ieorgetown, Blackhawk, Central City, 
Golden, etc., owe their foundation to these first 
immigrants, and are still producing their sup- 
porting wealth 
rarely finding lodes of value overlooked. 


from mines discovered then, 

Everybody did not get rich, discouragements 
multiplied against the pioneers, there was even @ 
panic; but enough sturdy men stood by the 
country and worked away to prove that in the 


mountains were great deposits of gold and silver 
which money and labor could develop; more- 
over that many valleys offered inducements to 
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the farmer, and that the dry expanse of plains 
would support vast herds of cattle. These 
resources once disclosed, men were not slow in 
providing a means of getting the products to 
market, and in less than twelve years from the 
Peak 


was connected by a railway with the Missouri 


Pike's rush Denver 


beginning of the 


river and the ast Now { lorado be 


the Pacifie coast 


from 
to 


reached by two lines 


and by three froin the whieh the 
Burlington and Missouri River proposes soon to 
mid a fourth. 


(of all these lines | unhesitatinely choose the 


Witih Its twe 


Atchison, Topeka ane 


trains daily from Kansas Cit as the conve 

ance across the Plains. | do so beean f the 
excellence of its m 

because its course along the Arkansas river wives 
one a better idea of the agre tural part of 
Kansas, the least di <j late «of 
the (ireat Plains: and lastly bechuse im its ap 
prreneae h to the mountains, that marvelous featur 
of Western landscape —the Snowy Range—is 
introduced (most vrandly to ur eaver eves 


At first there is the dimmest touch of white on | 


the blue hormzon. seen SLXTVY or seventy miles out 
This vradually grows more «lis 


line of 


anid 


on the plains 


tinct, taking shape in a well-detined 


rrate | ~ bie became mre 


hiclelen, hull«lown.’ Then to the senthward 


rise yp the twin Cones of the Spanish Peaks, 


standing out in their mantles of snow, or, if it be late in 


Stllinmer, in rote of ishe amd hore 


attractive. their rolation and symmetry, the mere 


closely you approach Near or far, the Spanish leaks 


Wahatova, or woman's bosom, of the Indians—claim 
my admiration above any other single mountains im all 


the mighty uplands of this Alpine State, 
For the Rocky 


bey the narres limits of i 


Mountains are by no means to he 
sinvle ranve, or even 
of several parallel ranges such as make up the Allewha 
nies, for example. There is a veneral north and south 
trend to the svstem, it is true, and some parts take the 
true character of ranves or ranks, as, for imstanee, in 
the Sanvre de Christo, where the line of hills stands in 
orderly array, as thouch each ereet peak had carefull 
dressed to the right before fixing itself into soli lity. 
But the term Rocky Mountains covers an immense jum 
ble of ranges, spurs, isolated summits and short cross 


ranves embracing almost the entire western two-thirds 


VETA PASS 


ENTERED at 


ar New York as Seconp-Ciass MATTER 


IN ADVANCE, 
PSINGLE Copres Erout Cents. 


of Colorado net only. but extending northward un- 


broke niy 


One Cannot 


british America hecinning at Denver 
he week y 


until he descends mite the va ley of Self | ike 


into 
say he has really crossed the 
though he may ha surmounted many separate rid 
one of which divwidedd Pacific from 
was the 


back-bone as sinuous as that of a serpent. 


\tlantic drainave, an 


‘hack-bone of the continent :” but at was a 


Out of this bewildering labvrinth of loftv and fr 
ding heizhts explorers have brought some ore how. 
ever, armdl°each of near! all the eon grt 


desivnated by a name of its own: furthermore. s 


ouvh has t ‘ r) 
Thom that t nas pra 
than itis 

for tlhe ers a = gait 
thie nformatin f pnt farm sett 
evervwhere « first irs, ft 
worn fragments of a wold-ledve, and as the placers 
to vield less these ledyves at the head of the ou i We 
sought out. amd mills were erected to crush the 
This search ror ue dis the tit 
mountains in silver ore, aml it was net long after att 
tion was turned to its extraction that the in prevertcaniers I 
silver-mining far outranked that of cold-mining mm 
rade Phe Lemalville of tea ES The arly thie sit 
an Old, but theetine ortals 

without vreat obstacles, however Lhe prospectors 


ahead of anv roads or even trails, trusting to their ow 


I vs aml the sure feet of their little c<lonkevs to make the 


Wavy everywhere If they fouml anvthing of coms. 


that a rrmianhent Was anil 


Ser 


athe were quickly built 
thi Pols tells charved have ken 
some riet per «districts, however. to be without a 


Wwheelal communication bef ween them aml the 


workl for vears. relving wholly upon trains of burros 
Viexican to bring machinery amd ever 


that the 


thing else over thre 


It was thus evident first need of Colorado = 


mountain districts Wits easier means of transportat 


Nothing could better prove the richness of the San Juan 


Sill in 


silver ores than that they could afford to prea \ 


freiwht alone to wet the ore from the mines to the mi 


but that was carefully selected ore, and the San Juan 
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ways to the East, to Denver, to Cafon City, 


ly 
os 
aby 
‘ 


MARSHALL PASS 


region more than less inaccessible districts, felt that its 
future depended on railway connection. This was early 
appreciated by shrewd men; ag@ it was also seen that 
no railway of greater size than the three-feet, or 
‘‘narrow,” gauge would be practicable wherever the 
miountains were to be penetrated. 
tion came the construction of a line from Denver to 
Georgetown, threading one of the narrowest defiles in 
the range; and also a road up the tortuous cafion of 
the South Platte Park. But far beyond 
either of these in importance, there was begun the 


Out of this percep- 


into South 


wide-reaching system of the Denver and Rio (Grande, 
which now has more than twelve hundred miles of track 
connecting mining district and town of the 
State (and of New Mexico) with Denver and Pueblo, 


every 


and with the transcontinental railways. 
[ have dwelt thus circumstantially upon Colorado's 
railways because they are the most available measure of 


the development and prosperity of the southern part of | 


the Rockies. Railways are not projected and operated for 


amusement ; and if a line is carried over a high ranve of | 


mountains, where every mile of bed must be prepared 
under the greatest expense, it is good evidence that some- 
thing exists at the further terminus to supply con- 


tinuous employment for the rolling-stock. These Colo- 


rado roads, however, have a way not only of making | 


lines but of creating business for them. It is wonderful 
to see how a railway, built seemingly right out intoa blank 
wilderness, will plant little settlements along its course, 
will cause every sunny nook of bottom-land to be culti- 
vated, and each rocky ledge to be repeatedly and success- 
fully prospected, and will induce immigration to its 
rapidly advancing terminus by people who had no idea 
of ‘‘ moving on” a few weeks previous. 

All this is so much grist to the railway’s mill. The 
mountain region is too lofty and sterile to produce any 
agricultural supplies worthy of mention, except hay ; and 
it is too young to have factories for even the most or- 
dinary articles of use. Its products are almost wholly 
mineral,—coal, iron, and the ores of gold and silver. 
Upon the railway every settler must depend for nine- 
teen-twentieths of his subsistence, furniture and ma- 
chinery of every description, and to it he must look for 
the carriage of his rough mine-product to the smelter or 
mill which shall extract the precious portion for him. 
The railway, therefore, understands and calculates that 
for every settler it induces to go into the mountains it 
has added to its prospective business another fraction of 
food and clothing to be carried in, and of raw material 
to be carried out. It can well afford, therefore, to adopt 
the liberal policy toward immigrants shown by all the 
western lines not under the baleful grasp of the Union 
Pacific ; yet such liberality is none the less helpful to the 
frontiersman. It is by this enterprising and large- 
spirited policy of building roads not only where business 
now is, but where it ought to exist ; of not only making 
the road but absolutely coining its means of support: 
which has given such an impetus to Colorado, and ena- 
bled interior mountain-girt towns like Leadville, Buena 
Vista, Gunnison, Del Norte, Durango and Santa Fe to 
thrive and take on solidity and permanence. When men 


know that far beyond those towering and apparently im- 
passable ranges they may go as comfortably as they can 
ride from New-York to Boston; and that at their very 
mines they may have the daily mail, the morning paper, 
—all the ordinary and even the luxurious surroundings 


within doors of an eastern home ; then they willingly in 
vest or take employment in Colorado when otherwise the 
rigor of the daily life would deter them. Thus the min- 
ing camps have quite changed their old, rough, lawless 
character, and all over the state one meets men and 
women of refinement, surrounded by the appurtenances 
of civilized and cultivated existence. For this moral 
and intellectual gain to the State, (the value of which for 
real progress is inestimable), the credit is due largely to 
the railway explorers and managers ; and it is fortunate 
for Colorado that these have been men not only of energy 
but of gentlemanly appreciation as well. 

You may well suppose that the foregoing has been 
gleaned by you in conversation with some fellow-traveler 
in your ‘* Pullman,” as the sparkling watch-towers of the 
Spanish Peaks are steadily shining in the southwestern 
horizon, and the hoary head of Old Pike forms a land- 
mark toward which you roll without forgetting the sorrows 


Are 


| Moro, in 


Silver Cliff, Leadville and the Gunnison coun- 
try, westward ; and southward to El! Moro, to 
Alamosa, to the Summit Gold District and the 
healing waters of Wagon Wheel Gap, to New 
Mexico, Durango and ‘‘Silver San Juan.’ 
Pueblo thus becomes the inevitable distribut- 
ing-point for all Southern Colorado,— that part 
of the state now being most rapidly devel ped 


and best worth seeing ; and at Pueblo every- 
thing from the mines south of Leadville and 
Georgetown (and much from them) finds its 


natural outlet. Wholesale merchants in every 
branch of trade appreciate this, and have here 
established depots which are in sharp rivalry 
now enjoying great 
prosperity. The same considerations led to 
the placing here of one of the largest smelters 
in the state, and has caused the establishment 
of rolling mills and steel works which will soon 
be able to supply nearly if not quite all the 
demand of the region for rails and other pro- 


with Denver, and are 


a 


4 


ducts of iron and steel. 
It need hardly be stated that all the coal 
and iron ores used by these manufactories, and 


by the smelters and iron works at Denver, 
are local productions. Coal, indeed, is one of 
the staple resources of the state, which, never- 
theless, has no carboniferous rocks geologically 
speaking, all deposits lying in cretaceous stra- 
ta. Coal-bedsare scattered widely through the 
mountains, but the chief workings are at El 
the Southern plains, at Cafion City forty 
miles up the Arkansas from Pueblo, and in the remote 
Gunnison region; these are bituminous coals of vary- 
the Elk Mountains 
For domestic use the Cafion 


ing hardness and purity, but in 
a true anthracite exists. 
City coal is preferred, but the El Moro and Gunnison 
mines furnish also a coking-coal as good, and in some 
localities even better, than the famous product of Con- 
nelsville ovens,—that from Crested Butte containing 
only six per cent of ash. The abundance and cheapness 
of such fuel and coke is a long step toward success in 
smelting and in steel-manufacture. 

Iron, likewise, is a home product of great excellence. 
The rocks are impregnated with ferric 
oxides, and tales of discovery of new deposits of iron, as 
also of coal, come almost weekly from the unstudied 
regions over toward the Utah border, which are being 
rapidly penetrated by the Denverand Rio Grande railway 


every where 


of the footsore pioneers to whom, day by day, it seemed | on its route from Gunnison to Salt Lake City, to which 


to mock their slow advance. 

This Arkansas valley around you now 
is one of the greatest cattle-crowing 
centers of the plains-third of the State, 
and at all the stations are pens and gang- 
ways for live-shipment. I cannot say 
how many cattle the Santa Fe and Kan- 
sas Pacific roads transported last year 
from this region eastward, but it was 
many tens of thousands, and nearly all 
were owned in Pueblo and Denver. 

Pueblo, the former of these chief 
towns, and the terminus of the plains- 
journey, is worth a visit, particularly 
from the observant man of business. 
Here the Arkansas receives its last 
tributary from the mountains in the 
waters of the Fountain. This stream, 
whose name is a modernizing of what 
the old French fur-trappers wrote Fon- 
taine qui Bouille, or Boiling Springs, 
wes so called because it flows past 
those famous effervescent springs at 
the foot of Pike’s Peak which now form 
the ‘‘Saratoga of the West,” amid 
the gay summer hotels of Manitou. 

The junction of the two streams is 
in a sheltered lowland, shaded by huge 
cottonwood trees. Here, half a cen- 
tury and more ago, stood a stockade 
fort and a collection of adobe houses, 
inhabited by a few American traders 
with Spanish wives, and some Taos 
Indians, who had established a trad- 
ing-post anda few small ranches. For 
such a village the Spanish word is el 
pueblo, which on American tongues 
soon became resolved into the proper 
names Pueblo and South Pueblo: and 
in place of a handful of half-Mexican 
farmers and traders (of whom some 
picturesque remnants still exist under 
the bluffs by the iron track) we have 
twenty thousand busy people and all 
the characteristics of a small city. 

Pueblo occupies a highly advanta- 
geous position. From it branch rail- 
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latter point its completion is anticipat above him, and so directly overhead 


ed during the present year. that, a man an ordinary fishing- 
The iron chiefly used thus far, how- pole, with a line nearly half a mile 
ever, has come from mines on the | = long, be might drop his hook plumb 
Arkansas just beyond the (irand Cafi- = = into the stream beneath. The force 
on, and at the northern end of San » <3 = which tore these mighty walls asunder 
park—both of which localities = and how usly greater were they 
vield a rich Bessemer ore. The branch When the cafion was first opened, and 
railways to these mines are marvels of _! | : —— no process of wearing down and 
steepness, one of them having a filling up had begun ') did not act in 
of 370 feet to the mile: it is unneces a perfectly straight line, however, for 
the walls have many little curves and 


sary to add that all the heavy loads 
come down! The ore in that mine is jutting buttresses,—a headland on one 


regularly quarried out from the sur- face seeming to fit into a crease or bay 


face, like building-stone. on the opposite, allowing a vamety 
of lizht and shadow which is most 
pleasing. <A little way in there is a 


larger bend, and the train seems to be 


(irades, indeed, and all other re- 
puted obstacles to steam-car travel, 


seem of small account to these Rocky 
hurling itself lke a battering-ram 


avainst a smooth, shining-faced cliff 


Mountain engineers. It has been said 
that they will put a railway wherever 
a donkey can go: but they do even which rises hundreds of feet unbrok 
better than that, for, calling dynamite en, and stretches squarely across the 
to their aid, they blast out road-beds whole cafion. Yourspeed never slack- 


ens, however: a sharp turn is made 
asthe great crack in the earth opens 
avain at the left and then @ontracts 


in places so inaccessible that the pre 
liminary work must be done by men 


suspended in slings from overhanging 


lelges, since there is no foothold for into a narrow crevice where the 


them in running levels or placing blasts. racing green water fills every inch of 
Several very convenient pateways space from wall to wall, and the road 
through the mountains exist, how only proceeds by means of a bridge 
which is not supported piers— 


there would be no hold for them.— 


ever, of which the railways have taken 
advantage, and by which they pass 
the ranges with far less trouble than but is hung underneath gable-shaped 
braces of iron spanning the cafion. 


from wall to wall. This is the Royal 


it would cost to climb over them. 
These gateways are some of the most 


magnificent of Colorado's famous caf (rorge, and its glistening, quartz 


ons, and it is the happy accompani studded, clond-piercing walls, which 


ment of travel there that wherever seem to topple and threaten to shut 


he goes, though upon business’ never tovether above your awe-stricken 


so prosaic, the traveler is brought into head, measure more than two thous- 
view of scenes which exhibit the and feet in vertical and reverberat- 
ing height. 

[tis almosta relief to get away at 


last from the cell-like narrowness and 


vrandest displays of nature's power 
and leave the most ennobling impres 
sion upon the attentive mind, The con 


stant presence of the lofty mountain dreadful depth of this gorge, out in 


masses, — to the more open valley beyond, where 


one can at least see afew rods from 


“Remote, inaccessible, silent and lone,”’ 
the car, and has an opportunity to 


the tremendous rents made through view the sky without looking straight 


them by the hidden strength of sub up between the platform-hoods 


terranean forces or the slow” work of Having traveled so long beside the 


rivers of which only devenerate traces Arkansas the tourist will be interested 
remam : the outlook here and there to follow it to its very headwaters. 
across a heavy sea of cloud-breeding This he can do by changing cars at 


peaks, or out to the wide blue plains Leadville and taking a train onthe Blue 


mingling with the sky in horizon-haze ; River branch of the Denver and Rio 


and, always with us, this proud evi (rrande. Approaching Leadville one has 


dence of human achievement over nature's barriers in | wil most unusual energy, and all at once finds the seen himself traveling near the eastern base of that part 
the steady stairway our puffing locomotive climbs, and | rattle of the train echoed with tremendous uproar of the Snowy or Main line of the Rocky Mountains which 
the firm foothold it takes on the steeply inclined hiil-side between high, smooth walls which have narrowed the | has been aptly called The Collegiate range, because it in 
or the precarious crag of the river-bank—all these en- breadth of the stream by more than half, and forced | cludes the lofty summits Yale, Harvard, Princeton, and so ' 
it to every swift and agile device water ts capable of in | forth Leadville is somewhat nearer to the ranve, which 


large a man’s eye and mind beyond even his own appre- 
becomes broken north of Massive—bulkiest of all mount 


ciation, teaching him a broader, more liberal, more enter- | dodging and over-leaping the thousand obstructions 
and having left the city behind, the traveler begins 


prising view of life and affairs, and one that soon be- | in its way. He sees the green, foaming water, the | ains; ; 
comes profitably reflected in his business and beliefs. seamed and ringing wall beside him, the opposite but | to wind at once upward and inward toward what seems : 

Take, for example, the Grand Cajon of the Arkansas. | tress within the toss of an apple-core. Then he looks up | the heart of the Alps. It is only the foot-hills, however, ' 
This is a cleft squarely through the front range by means” and tries to estimate the height of those pinnacles which ,; and by and by he comes out of their fastnesses into an 


of which the Arkansas river makes its way out from its mark the broken edge of the rent plateau above. They eles ated. swampy. Spoon shaped valley w here wricyles a ; 
upper valleys to the plains and at last to the Mississippi. | are twelve, fifteen, eighteen, twenty-two hundred feet | streamlet, the sj rings of which he can place at a glance 


It is ten or fifteen toward the head of the 
miles long altogether, valley. This rivulet is 


and at its western end the source of the Ark- 


ansas. On the right 


narrows gradually be- 
tween constantly up- is to be seen a steep, 


lifting walls, but in scantily wooded slope 


the approach from the upon which a_ long, 


east, the most startling 
surprise is in store for 
the traveler. Chang- 
ing from the broad- 
gauge to the narrow- 
gauye at South Pueblo, | 
he has been hurried up 
to Cafion City along 
the river-margin, in 
constant expectation 
of entering the hills 
which he can see a- 
head, yet never quite 
doing so, though con- 
stantly surrounded by 
a very rough country. 
Arkansas,—here per- . they have so long 
haps 100 yards wide, gazed upon transfig- 
—rushing downward WAGON WHEEL GAP 


slanting line is mark- 
ed. That line is theas- 
cending road bed, and 
when one climbs it, 
he has surmounted 
the highest railway 


and stands above tim- 

ber-growth, in a region 

of arctic desolation, 

11,540 feet above the 

level of the sea. I 

know no spot accessi- 

ble by rail where one 

can have so good an ap- 


prehension how, close 
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ance. Here are crouped in close contact dozens of 
peaks whose height is of the first rank, whose snows 
never wholly melt, whose desolate grandeur is more im- 
pressive—aye, appalling—now that you stand close under 
their crests and can understand how diminished are the 
minor heights and depths whpse dimensions had excited 
your praise when down bel#@W. Here, too, if the weather 
be fine and the curtain of clouds hfted, you may catch 
inspiring glimpses of the symbolic Mount of the Holy 
Cross. 

This line is intended to follow down the picturesque 
Blue River and then diverge into Middle Park, whither 
the 


southward, 


it is now rapidly building. Over rough, well- 


timbered Tennessee Pass, not far goes 


another line down the Eagle River toward the valley 
of the third line 
crosses Marshall passes, 


Grand; and sixty miles below a 


the 
proceeding to the famous Gunnison and Elk Mountain 


range by Poncho and 
mining districts. 

Marshall Pass, being so easily accessible from the main 
line of the Dénver and Rio Grande by changing cars at 
Salida—the old French name for South Park was Bayou 
Nalids —should not be nevlected by the visitor to ¢ ‘olorado, 
since it is one of the most striking of all the vreat path- 
wavs across the Rockies. I mecho Pass, which is entered 
in half an hour, is a very pretty defile and of respectable 
elevation, yet it is only the gate to the heights beyond, 
approached in an ever-ascending and tortuous grade 
through a crevice between high, wooded hills which shut 


out all views ex- 
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orderly slopes as you gaze at them over the billowy miles 
of spruce-clothed hills spread at your feet ; and you are 
startled to think that that vivid patch of white upon the 
azure horizon, overcapping any giant of them all, is 
Sierra Blanca, monarch of Colorado’s mountains, and a 
hundred miles distant. 

But the traveler who wishes to get the full grandeur 
of the Rockies will not neglect going nearer to Sierra 
Blanea, if not beyond it into a real wilderness which no 
longer exists along the front range. In order to do so 
he returns to Pueblo through the Royal Gorge, recogniz- 
ing little of what he saw before in the new picture pre- 
sented by its western approach. Here he takes the train 
the 
and Huerfano, skirts the base of those same 


southward, crosses green grazing-plains of the 
Cuchara 
Spanish Peaks whose gleaming beauty allured him from 
afar, and begins to steam laboriously up the long curving 
pathway, nicked into the side of Veta Mountain, which 
leads to the far-famed Veta Pass. 

There are several specimens of engineering on this ad- 
venturous which seem to me to surpass the 


but this 


railway 
present example in claims to our admiration ; 
was among the first crossings of the mountains made, and 
then it excited astonishment. The Spanish Peaks having 
left behind 
steady grade several miles in length which, ever rising, 
about the of Veta 
massive face and summit stands in full view five or six 


heen and southward, the traim ascends a 


bends vast base Mountain, whose 


thousand feet overhead, while immediately upon the left 


cept occasional 


glimpses down- 


ward where per- 
haps half adozen 
tracks. aiming 
in as many di- 
forbid 
your belief that 
they 


the one 


reetions, 


represent 
contin- 
uous line you are 
climbing.  Fin- 
ally ridge after 
ridge is sur- 
mounted, your 
view grows wid- 
er and wider, 
and your two 
or three locomo- 
tives are drag- 
ging you alonga 
shelf cut in the 
side of a single 
great mountain, 
whose apex you 
had seen as one 
of a cluster of 
snow-tipped 
peaks from be- 
low. It is a 
shapely summit, 
this Mount Ou- 
ray 
perfect cone of disintegrating gray rock which lies as 


an almost 


steeply as ‘its sliding will permit, and begins to be 
bare of all vegetation a few hundred feet above your 
head,—an enormous mass, unchanged as you steam 
and superb in its mas 


lofty, 
hand, stands the more rugged top of Exchequer, very 


along mile after mile past it, 


sive dignity. Opposite, equally and close at 


near, as you mark how plainly all its features are 
discerned, far enough away when you calculate what 
days of toil it would cost to march to its splintered crest. 
The track here is eleven thousand feet above sea level: 
but (huray’s cloud-plumes are tossing three thousand feet 
above your head. 

It is from this pass, attained by marvelous ingenuity of 
engineering, and a careless disregard of yvrades (fre 
quently exceeding 216 feet to the mile), that one obtains 
the noblest view of the splendid Sanyre de Christo range, 
here diverging southeastward, while the main divide 
swings irregularly westward into the Sierra San Juan. 
The range is in sight for an hour or so, and you may 
study it at your leisure, enjoying its constantly new as- 
pects of beauty as your point of view momently changes. 
You see how the peaks are sharp-edged, pointed and 
pinnacled ; how dark abysses seam their flanks, how the 
upper area of barrenness descends lower on one moun- 
tain than another, or differently at various points on the 
same peak, exhibiting the stubborn energy of the trees 
in asserting their right and ambition to climb higher 
and higher wherever sun and shelter will give them 
aid. 
cessively come into view, and observe the broad swaths 
cut in the forests on the lower slopes of the range, by 
the avalanches which these same snow-fields send down, 
loosened in the treacherous warmth of spring. You 
grow ecstatic over the lovely play of color upon their 


You count the tinted snow-banks,. as they suc- 


MANITOU ANDO PIKE'S PEAK. 


drops the narrow gulch, often hundreds of feet in depth, 
its re weky slopes pleasantly relieved by copses of trees and 
thickets of bright-leaved bushes, and rising on the other 
side into the long spur called Dump Mountain. By and 
by you find yourself approaching the head of the gulch 
where a eross-spur bars the way; but now you begin 
also to observe that the side of Dump Mountain is searred 
by a long streak which you would say was a railway 
track were it not slanted so deeply. Surely no train, 
even with double-engines as this has, could climb that 
if it 
short distance necessary to get there ¢ 


grade ! and could how is it to about-face in the 

while you 
doubt you catch sight of your own locomotives turning 
almost squarely to the left, walking out upon a bridve. 
and heading up the steep pathway, where, a moment ayo, 
Now 


all about to be left behind,—the sinuous trail you have 


you thought it impossible to proceed. you can see 


climbed and are still slowly surmounting ; the vast con 
tour of Veta Peak: the diversity of meadow, ravine, 
forest-land and queer Mexican ranches, spread like a 
triangular heap down the gulch; the glimpse of far 
reaching, mist-softened plain beyond ; the gilded glories 
of the Spanish Peaks, and the promise of a new wonder- 
land in the lines and groups of snowy mountain-tops only 
now beginning to come into view, It is this strange and 
beautiful landscape rather than the excessive grades sur- 
mounted or the audacious thirty-degree loop at the 
head, which makes Veta Pass remarkable in my estima- 
tion ; and when you lean to the sharp curve around the 
headland of Dump Mountain, as though shrinking from 
a threatened fall over the precipice, you think you have 
had enough for one day, and enjoy the quiet pleasure of 
the open park of San Luis into which you presently de- 
scend, spinning down to Fort Garland and Alamosa 


while the sunset light illumines all the great folds of 


\ 


Blanca’s rocky garment until it seems wrapped in a text 
ure of gold. 

From Alamosa, the largest town in San Luis park, three 
lines Offer a fine opportunity for seeing more of the moun. 
tains and the mining, cattle-ranching and sheep-raising. 
One of these lines oes se uuithward into New Mexico, pen- 
etrating an extremely picturesque region so far as Mexi- 
can and Indian life is concerned, apart from the interest 
of its history and its scenery: and so, by a short stage- 
ride, to the queer old capital, Santa Fe. 
carries you westward over the range to the new San Juan 


Another line 


mining-towns, and shows you Toltee Gorge, of which 
more by and by. Taking a third line you ascend the 
noble Rio Grande, through an old voleanic district, with 
rapturous glimpses of distant mountain-ranges coming 
and yoing on every side, and at evening take your ease 
at Wagon Wheel Gap, 

This Gap is a wonderful spot—not so much for the way 
in which the great stream breaks through the basaltic 
barriers some Titanic throe once laid across its course, as 
in the mineral springs that gush out, hot and medicinal, 
to commemorate these same subterranean forces of heat 
andexpansion, It is a mile back from the nobly sculy- 
tured cliffs at the Giap to the little valley where the 
springs crowd together in white-rock basins of their own 
making, and where the generous hotel attaches the eom- 
fort of civilization to the savagery of the untamed nature 
that preserves so stubbornly its primeval aspect. 

As [have already said, the most worthy part of Colorado 
for scenic honors 
is the southwest- 
ern quarter: and 
perhaps the most 


strikingexample 


of the scenery 
is Toltee 
here, depart 


from 
dent railw ay 


has increased ra 


ther than dimin- 
ished, the native 


interest, 
The approach 
to Toltee from 


4 
the eastward is 


a long, tortuous 


and startliny 


pr wress over 


and rug- 
ged hills, until 


finally you find 
yourself racing 
along the brink 
of an enormous- 
ly deep valley, 
at the bottom of 
whieh trails the 
shining ribbon 
of impetu- 
ous stream. The 
sides of the vast 
ravine prow 
more precipitous, more studded with crags, less evenly 
clothed 
can sometimes see a wonderful track-way curving in 


with aspen groves, and looking ahead, you 


aml out among fantastic, phantom-like, red pinnacles 


aml detached towers, as a game-trail winds amony 


the huve tree-trunks of a tropical forest. Finally, 


miles ahead, a bronze wall towers brightly into the 


sky, shutting off all the further scene. How is it to be 


You can see no pathway, and your serpentine 
the 


track gives you no further light. 


passed 
massive monoliths that sentinel: the 
Indeed the small lirht 


that isin you on the subject proves itself darkness, for 


course amony 


just as you think you must be at the promontory, you 
And Is 


there anywhere else in the world a surprise equal to that 


plunge into the gloom of a resounding tunnel. 
which awaits your emergence—the astonishing change, 
in the flashing of a glance, from the blackness and con 
finement of the tunnel to sunlight not only, but to mid-air 
—to finding your car not in the heart of a hill, but sud- 
denly leaping through space ; not solid upon a granite 
floor, but trembling upon the invisible rails of a bridge 
below which drops an abyss eleven hundred feet in 
depth, and whence comes up the roar of pent and rushing 
waters? This nerve-testing vision lasts for an instant only, 
then a friendly wall gives you breathing-space, whence you 
quickly emerge to run along a@ sinuous and lofty shelf of 
rock, look easily down into the depths of the gorge, and 
study how grandly its bronze-buttressed walls rise up, 
supporting mountains by their strength, approaching close 
together, yet always courteously standing far enough 
apart to let the green water of the riotous river go bound- 
ing between on its way tothe sea. All things considered, 
I know no more impressive cafion-view (there are prettier, 
more picturesque, even bigger ones, but none more majes- 


tic) than this in all the length and breadth of the Rockies. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 
The funeral of Lord Cavendish took place May 11 


4 


| under military law, suljceting it substantially to the 


, LAMITED. 


NEW YORK, MAY 18, 1882. 


tence. Special powers are also given to the Lord | 
Lieutenant to arrest persons unable to give account 


of themselves, strangers as well as residents, to 


search for secret apparatus of murder, and to issue 
warrants for entering houses by day or night for 
The bill, in short, puts Ireland 


these purposes, 


' sume treatment to which GCistricts im the South were | 


— 


Service augurs well for his success in his new and 


and was attended by leading members of beth the | 


gre at politica! partie s, and, what is more Kiguificant, 


by an assemblage of 5,000 tenauts of the Duke of | 


Devonshire, the father of the deceased. 
present is estimated us high us 30,000, Large re- 


wards have been Dit red for the detection of the 


Lhe throng | 


assassins, several of the Land Leagues in this eoun- | 


try adding to these rewards, The most common 
theory cf the assassination is that it was inspired by 
the Fenians, and for the purpose of preventing the 
success of reconciliation of Lreland and England, 
By some, however, it is attributed to a personal 
grudge against Mr. Burke, the Under Secretary, and 
the ‘* Pilot,” of Boston, suggests the extraordinary 
theory that it was set on foot by the anti-Irish place- 
holders of Ireland, who were afraid that the change 
of administration and of policy would bring their 
corrupt practices to light. On the night of the mur- 
der, about four miles from Dublin, a red back ear 
containing four men, and drawn by a horse bathed 


in sweat and galloping at a rapid pace, was met by | 


two men in a dray, 
and the two men hal a good opportunity to notice 


the occupants of the car and their dress, This ap- | 
'reseuts, and whose programme ineludes the govern- 


pears to be the ouly reliable clue in the hands of the 


A collision was barely avoided, | 


police, who thus far have been entirely at fault in | 


their search for the ass@ssins. 


The report that the | 


footprints in the park at the place of the struggle | 
indicated from their shape American shoes, and thus | 


that the murderers were [rish-Americans, can hardly 
be counted as a very trustworthy clue, 


The Evglish Government has introduced into the 
House of Commons a new bill of an extraordinary 
character for dealing with crime in Ireland. This 


—- — 


bill gives power to the Lord Lieutenant to appoint | 
ment of the United States a Secretary and a member | 
| any political result is, of course, to neminate and 


special tribunals, consisting of three judges, to try 
cases without a jury. Appeal from these special tri- 
bunals can be had to the Supreme Court, which can 
diminish but not increase the severity of the sen- 


subjected during the civil war, and upon the san 


ground: that the civil courts are powerless to protect 
hfe and property. The bili has pasecd its first readd- 
ing by a vote of 3527 to 22, the opposition comin; 
wholly from the Irish members. ‘The suececss cf 
such # measure Cepends wholly upon the wisdem of 
the Lord Lieutenant. If it is used by bim simply to 
repress diserder and prevent cr.me he may heype to 


be sustained in its use by the best sentiment of lre- 
land ; if it is used by him for political purposes, or 
in any other interests than those simply of public 
order, it will be sure to aggravate the evils it is in- 
tended to remedy. Mr. Otto Trevelyan has been 
appointed Chiei Secretary for Lreland in the place of 
Lord Cavendish. He is best known in this country 
as the author of the ‘* Life and Letters of Lord 
Macaulay,” is an advanced Liberal, an advocate of 
increased suffrage, especially of extending it to the 
English rustics, and represents even more than Lord 
Cavendish the policy of conciliation and popular 
enfrauchisment. It is believed to be the intention 
of Mr. Gladstone to take the Irish affairs more 
directly into his own hands, working out his plans 


ENTERED aT THE Post-Orvick at New York as 


through the Chief nie gr and the Lord Lieuten- 
ant. Mr. Trevelyatis experience in the Indian 


difficult post, but his ability to treat with the most 
perple Xlbg problem of Koglsh politics has yet to be 
demoustrated, That proble in is Lke our own Mor- 
mon problem, in its simplest terms; viz., How, with- 
out abuse, to maintain good government 
among a people utterly incompetent for self-govern- 


ment, 


whose advaneement to the oftice of Minister of War 


A fourth erisis is impending in Egypt. Arabi Bey, | 


by the intluence of the army has been the total re- | 


sult of the three previous revolutions, has evidently 
reached a point where he 
present Kedive. As fully as can be gathered from 
the somewhat fragmentary reports, his plan seems to 
have been to secure this end by obtaining a formal 
dey sition of the Khedive from the Assembly ol 
Notables, 
the scheme of the Minister of War, and a rupture 
between the Ministry and the Notables is appar- 
What Arabi Bey’s further plan 


This body, Lowever, refused to further 


ently unavoidable, 
is has not yet been disclosed, 
either means 
for himself or to have some one more subservient to 
his purpose elevated to the place of the deposed 
As has already been reported in these col- 
Jjontrollers have 


ruler, 
umuse, the French and English 
practically been set aside, and a change of rulers 
would make no special diiference to the foreign 
powers were it not that the success of Arabi Bey 


ment of Ezypt by Lgyptians ; which would mean a 
recall of the Controllers and the non-payment of the 
interest on the Egyptian bonds. A successful revo- 
lution would have to be dealt with either by calling 


wishes to depose the | 


It 18 probable that he | 
to secure the position of Khediv. | 


( $3.00 mw ApvVaNcn. 
Coptgs Ereat Cents. 


the House of Representatives, only seven voting in 
the negative. The bill provides for three subordinate 
of Agricultural Produets, Animal 
Industry, and Land and Statistics. Agriculture is 
the most important of our industries, and is the basis 
of all the others, For this very reason the Depart- 


bureaus; viz 


' ment whose funetion it is to foster and promote 


agriculture should not te to political changes, 


It should be under the charge of an officer whose 
political, ard whose 


avalit ld be setentifi neal 


ition shonlkl be pre not dep ndert upou 


party affiliations and charges. A Cabinet officer 
neces sarily goes ont of office at the end of four years, 
and four vears does not afferd time for the head of 
such a Department to orga: ize and put in operation 
avy methods for the imprevimenut of agricultural 
processes, the increase of agricultural products, or 
the better development or utilization of our lands, 


The Anti-Chinese bil! has reccived the President’s 
assent, and’ has become a law. This bil prohibits 
the coming of Chinese laborers, skilled or unskilled, 
for ten years, subjects to fine and imprisonment the 
master of any vessel who shall brivg them in viola- 
tion of the act, and requires all resident Chinese 
laborers to register, and all Chinese travelers coming 
to this country to travel with passports. The 
naturalization of Chinese by any State or Federal 
court is also forbidden. The only real ground for 
discriminating between the bill which the President 
has vetoed and the bill which the President has ap- 
proved is that one forbade immigration for twenty 
years and the other for only ten. The impression 
which will be produced by the President's message 
of approval will be that he has yielded to public 
pressure, and to that disinclination which all Presi- 
dents must feel to see a bill passed over their veto by 
a Congress in which their own party exercises politi- 


cal control. 


The women have a hard time in getting the right of 
suffrage in this State. A bill conferring suffrage 
upon them bad reached in the Assembly a third 
reading when its passage was suddenly blocked by 
an opinion from Attorney-General Rassell that the 
Constitution of the State of New York, providing that 
every male eitizen of the age cf twenty one years 
who shall have certain other qnalitications may vote, 
Hecessary lun plication excludes all other classes ; 


such us womcn persons unas r twenty one urs of 


ece, and aliens. We have frequently expressed our 


ogee, 

opinion that the woman suffragists are butting their 
heads agaiust a stone wall, anl so far it ts the head, 
not the stone wall, which suffers. The only way to 
bring about woma: suilrage is to interest women in 
certain specified political subjects, such as the school 
question and the temperance question ; it Is certain 
that as fast as they are interested and desire to vote 
the vote will be accorded to them, and it is equally 


certain that it is utterly useless to accord them any 


vote which they have no desire to use. 


The reform movement in Pennsylvania scores a 


ae triumph, though of a doubtful sort, and encourag- 
meaus the success of the Nationalists whem he rep- | 


ing chictly because it registers au advance of public 
opinion suflicient to impress even the hard head of a 
political boss, The bit thods of the Cameron family 
in their own State have been so long unquestioned 


that they have beconit probably the most perfect 


in the Sultan, a remedy hardly probable in the pres- | 


ent state of feeling, or by the direct interference of 


France and England; France, by-agreement already | 


made, taking the initiative in such a crisis, 


We have heretofore expr ssed our opinion of the 
plan for making the head of the Agricultural Depart- 


of the Cabinet, and we see no reason to change the 
opiniom heretofore expressed, despite the large ma. 


jority by which the bill for this purpose has passed 


and eflicient in the whole ed mauage- 
ment, Heretofore Mr. Came has quietly packed 
his own convention, and then the convention has 
quietly nominated Mr. Cameron’s candidates, This 
year, however, the Independents made such a vigor- 
ous effort that Mr. Cameron became St riously 
alarmed, and compromised with them to the extent 
of nominating his eandidates on their platform, 
What the [ude pendents really need to do to secure 


elect lieh who will repre sent their principles ; but it 
is unquistionably a hopeful sign when idependent 
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sentiment becomes strong enough to force a political 


‘boss so thoroughly intrenched as Mr. Cameron to 


come to terms with it. There were ‘audible 
smiles” throughout the convention when some of 
the éivil-service reform planks in the platform were 
presented, but after all it was a good deal to have 


virtuous resolutions adopted even if the nominees | 


intend to continue in their evil ways. It shows that 
the people want virtue, and that is generally a pre- 


liminary step to getting it. 


The usual peaceful tenor of Anniversary Week was 
disturbed in the City of NewYork by the exciting 
meetings of two Congregational bodies, the Home 
Missionary Society and the Congregational Union, 
reported in our Religious News columns. Both of 
these Societies have a clause in their Constitutions 
allowing any man to become a voter on the payment 
of a specified sum of money ; in the Home Mission- 
ary Society ten dollars, in the Congregational Union 
one dollar. The scenes in both Societies were pre- 
vented from becoming disgraceful only by the strong 
sense of self-respect and decorum of the individual 
members, and the evils of a system which allows 
votes to be purchased in the open market for the 
purpose of enriching the treasury of a Christian so- 
ciety were so strikingly illustrated that probably no 
one who attended either meeting would dissent from 
such modification of the Constitutions as would strike 
these provisions out. If, however, the meetings il- 
lustrated the truth that the saints are subject to 
prejudice and passion as well as the sinners, and that 
it is never safe to adopt an evil system in the hope 
that it will not be abused, they also conspicuously 
illustrated the power of Christian character to mod- 
erate and control passion and prejudice, and to pre- 
vent abuse even under an evil system. Despite some 
hard words that ought not to have been uttered, and 
some indecorous action which we have not thought 
it for the interest of Christ’s church even to report, 
moderation and candor and consideration on the 
whole characterized the two assemblies, and the final 
result was a victory not for either of two contending 
factions, but for conciliation and good sense. The 
Home Missionary Society have referred the proposed 
constitutional changes, which have alr®ady elicited 
so much discussion, to a new and national committee 
for further and fuller deliberation, with the evident 
intention of making radical changes in the Constitu- 
tion but making them cautiously and in a conserva- 
tive spirit. A substantially new Board was elected 
by the Congregational Union, though with a goodly 
number of the members of the old Board upon it, 
with the evident purpose of intrusting the issues 
which have unfortunately divided the counsels of 
the Society to a new body of men whose character 
will be a sufficient guarantee to the churches that 
they will act in a spirit of fairness and with an eye 
to the interest of no party, but of the churches only, 


A CALL TO ORDER. 


E were not mistaken; the ‘‘ Copgregationalist”’ 
follows its 7e Deum Laudamus of week be- 
fore last with a Misercre last week ; it is as sorrowful 
over the appointment of Dr. Smyth to lecture fora 
year at Andover as it was jubilant over the refusal of 
the Trustees to confirm his appointment to a perma- 
nent lectureship. We do not think it necessary 
either to rejoice with its rejoicing or to weep with its 
weeping ; and being averse to controversy should 
leave this already too much discussed matter alone, 
were it not that disappointment has made our con- 
temporary singularly unjust both to Dr. Smyth and 
the Board of Trustees. There are cases in which 
private defense becomes a public duty, and this is 
such acase. For by the necessities of their position 
both the accused are forbidden from defending them- 
selves. 

The ‘‘ Congregationalist ’’ throughout its Miserere 
assumes that Dr. Smyth is not entitled to the 
confidence of his orthodox brethren. -This is 
unjust to Dr. Smyth. Whether he is entitled 
to that confidence is precisely the question which 
has been before the public for the last three 
months ; and after a careful examination of his writ- 
ings, and protracted conferences with himself, three 
independent bodies—the Faculty of Andover Semi- 
nary, the Board of Trustees and the Board of Visitors 
—concur in their judgment approving and commend- 
ing him. This concurrent judgment is not conclusive 
on the ‘‘ Congregationalist.” It has a right to dis- 
sent; but both modesty and charity should forbid a 
public censor in such a case from assuming that an 
accused thrice proved innocent is guilty, The ‘‘Con- 
gregationalist ” has an undvuubted right to argue that 


Dr. Smyth is not entitled to the confidence of his or- 
thodox brethren ; but it has no right, in the face of 
this thrice rendered verdict, to assume that this con- 
fidence is wanting. 

It is equally unjust to the Board of Trustees in as- 
suming that they have trenched on the authority 
and functions of the Board of Visitors, and that 
therefore their action is ‘‘an evasion of the honesty 
of the-case."” A charge of evading honesty is a seri- 
ous one to bring against the gentlemen who occupy 
the position and enjoy the contidence universally ac- 
corded to this honored body, Mistaken they may 
be; dishonest they are not; and a charge of evad- 
ing honesty is only a euphemistic way of charging 
dishonesty. If we read the statutes aright—and we 
judge that our reading is that of the Trustees—the 
plainest intent of the statutes requires that the 
Trustees, of the Visitors, should judge of the fitness 
of the instructor by whom theology shall be taught. 
This intent of the Founders is shown in the fact 
that they intrust the selection of such instructor to 
the Board of Trustees. The office of the Board of 
Visitors is a peculiar but a simple one: it is to pre- 
vent the induction into the chair of systematic the- 
ology of one whose views are not in sympathy with 
those of the Founders as expressed in their creed. In 
excluding Dr. Smyth on other grounds the Visitors 
have, in our judgment, exceeded the authority in- 
tended to be intrusted to them. However this may 
be, whether the construction put upon the statutes 
by the ‘‘Congregationalist’’ or The Christian Union, 
by the Board of Visitors or the Board of Trus- 
tees, be correct, it is clearly beyond the bounds 
of legitimate criticism for either paper to as- 
sume that its own view is unquestionable, and to 
charge ‘‘honorable and Christian men” with ‘‘ an 
evasion of the honesty of the case,” because their 
views of the responsibilities and duties devolved by 
the statutes in this extraordinary and complicated 
trust do not agree with those of the self-constituted 
censor. 

It is not agreeable to write these words, The 
Christian Union uniformly prefers to leave unan- 
swered what it regards as the errors of its contem- 
poraries. But there are cases where plainness of 
speech becomes the duty of the public press; and 
occasions when in public discussion as in parliament- 
ary debate a call to order for a violation of the laws 
of Christian charity becomes an imperative obliga- 
tion. And justice to men whose good name is dear 
to them demands that imputations of falsity of faith 
and dishonesty of action should not be allowed to 
pass without these plain words of protest against 
them. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH HIM? 


T seems as though only yesterday he was in long 
clothes. But that was really a great many yes- 
terdays ago, and here he is growing up into his 
teens ; full of life, hope, joyous outlooking into life ; 
little knowing what strife and care it is to bring; even 
anxious for the strife, with a noble martial ardor; 
full of inquiries and wonderments and questionings ; 
full of plans and purposes, childish but noble; full 
of imitations of his elders, who are not always his 
betters ; rieh in schemes but a pauper in fulfill- 
ments; a gardener to-day, a carpenter to-morrow, 
a scientific gatherer of curiosities the day after ; am- 
bitious to do everything, knowing not how to do 
anything. What shall we do with him? 

Educate him. It is a shame in this country of free 
education, to throw this boy out into life without 
equipment; and equipment so cheap, It is 
sending a soldier into battle without a gun, it is 
sending a carpenter to his work without tools, The 
farmer is tempted to set him at the hay-field and the 
coru-field, the carpenter to put him at the bench, the 
merchant to put him in the shop. He can earn afew 
dollars a week, perhaps enough to pay for board or 
clothes, or even both. But he who takes his boy 
from school to put him to work, before he is half 
equipped, drives him to drudgery. This is te send 
him to the galleys; to condemn him to Siberia; to 
forbid him ever to get on. If you have a fine blooded 
colt you will train him before you use him; 
you will not dim his fire by putting him to the cart 
or the plow before he has gotten the use of himself. 
Do as wel] by your boy as by your colt. Educate 
him. Find out what there is in him, develop his 
possibilities, endow him, before you attempt by ar- 
bitrary decree to fix his place and determine his 
destiny. Make what you can of him, then Jeave him 
to find his own place. 

And you cannot give him this education at home, 
Something you can do; but that something is al- 


ready done, The limit is soon reached, and you 
have reached it. Do you doubt it? Keep account 
of his questionings for a day, and see how many of 
them you can answer. If ‘‘I do not know” is the 
common response, is it not time you sent him to 
some one who does know? But if you knew enongh, 
you have not time, nor opportunity, nor teaching 
skill. What your boy needs above everything else 
is steadiness, system, application. This he cannot 
get at home. There are a thousand interruptions, 
He studies, if at all, fitfully, uncertainly, un@er no 
strict and steady accountability. He learns nothing 
so surely as to be irregular in mental habits ; the ser- 
vant, not the master, of his impulses. This is the 
worst of lessons, and the easiest to learn. 

There is the public school ; thank God forit, Our 
fathers gave it to us; neither infidelity nor ecclesi- 
asticism shall take it from us. It may be the best 
school for your boy. It has its advantages ; those of 
regularity, system, precision, It teaches two lessons 
invaluable to the American: equality, for there is 
no caste in the public school; and submission to 
authoNty, for obedience, prompt and unquestioning, 
is necéssary to its existence. But there are few lo- 
calities where the public school is adequate and com- 
petent to give all that you want to give your boy. 
The public school is made for the average ; and the 
average is below the best. It prods the lazy, but it 
holds back the bright and the industrious. It levels 
and equalizes ; not from the teacher's choice, but from 
necessity. Some things it teaches well, others it 
cannot teach. It is without spiritual, if not without 
moral atmosphere. In its best estate it is a religious 
vacuum. It cannot educate its pupils in reverence, 
which is the root of obedience, nor in spiritual in- 
sight, which is the root of all the higher moral qual- 
ities. It is without cultivated society. No boy can 
learn to'‘be a gentleman by studying books of eti- 
quette ; he must associate with gentlemen. In the 
average American public school he has not gentle- 
men to associate with. ‘‘Roughing it” is a useful 
experience ; but there is a risk in too much of 
‘** roughing it” when too young. 

If your means allow, therefore, our answer to the 
question, What shall we do with him ? is, Send him 
to a boarding-school. We know the prejudice against 
boarding-schools, and we challenge it. Even York- 
shire has no longer a Dotheboys Hall. Squeers is 
dead, That you can find abodes of cruelty and nur- 
series of ignorance, if not of crime, among the boys’ 
schools of the United States is certain ; but you 
would have to make search for them. Most American 
schools are good ; the only question is between good, 
better, best. Inu many, many schools the diet is bet- 
ter, the exercise wiser, the play-hours more joyous, 
the habits more regular, the life in every way health- 
ier than in the home. There is no country in 
the world so well equipped in this regard as the 
United States. Her education may be less advanced, 
but it is broader and more generous than that of 
Germany. She has no endowed schools as well 
equipped as those of Rugby, Etor, Harrow and 
Winchester, in England, but she has scores of private 
schools which no other country in the world can 
equal, 

There are many advantages in the boarding-school 
over the day-school. The life is more regular ; the 
moral habits are more closely supervised ; the little 
faults, unseen at the desk, are detected at the table 
or in the scbool-room, and corrected. The life of the 
school is a miniature of life beyond ; and by living 
with his companions at thirteen the boy learns how 
to live with his companions at thirty, And to 
live is the great art; to learn that is the great 
learning. 

This, then, is The Christian Union answer to your 
puzzle, What shall we do with him? Send him to 
school. What shall we do with Acr, we shall answer 
next week, 


A WORD FROM THE WEST. 


HILE the ‘‘ New York Herald ” has been send- 

ing heroic but fruitless expeditions to the 

North Pole, The ‘‘ Christian Union ”’ has been trans- 
porting small parties of hopeful young emigrants into 
the wide fields of the Great West. The character of 
these parties has been described from time to time, 
and our readers are not unfamiliar with the general 
plan pursued by the Children’s Aid Society, under 
whose auspices these parties are sent out. In every 
instance some word has come back to us as to the 
surroundings and prospects of these young settlers ; 
and there is little doubt that in almost every case the 
good intentions of the friends who have furnished 
the means for this excellent work will be realized. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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The last party of ten have already reached their des- 
tination, as will be seen by the following letter : 


Dear Sir: lam happy to inform you that the company of 
boys and girls brought by me to this place, for whose trans- 
portation you se kindly provided, have all been placed in 
homes, and that I bave a call for fifty more in this county. 
Lalso beard good accounts of the twenty-six, bearing the 
name of ‘‘ The Christian Union Party,” that are placed in 
Sibley, Osceola Co., lowa. Some men came from there (it 
being but twenty miles away) to ark fur more for the same 
place. This speaks well for the wisdom of eur plans. In- 
deed there can be no question about our success, because the 
methods sdupted are Scriptural. We set the solitary in 
families, literally imitating Him who does everything for our 
highest good. The toil is arduous, and the responsibility 
great; but there are many pleasing incidents which refresh 
the spirits of the Western Agent and cavee him to feel that 
he is a co-worker together with God. 

We left New York, Tueeday, April 18th, with two special 
cars, our party numbering 108. Many of these were mothers 
and children going out to their husbands and fathers, who 
bad gone on and prepared a place for them. My company 
of twenty-eight for whom we had to provide homes, and 
who were my e«pecial care, we kept together in one car, in 
order to feed them and to eee after their safety. They ranged 
in ages from four to elyhteen years, and every time the cars 
stopped some little head would be poked out of @ win- 
dow, or some lively youngster would want to go out on the 
plutform, eo that constant vigilance was required to prevent 
uceident. And thie from Tuesday until Friday afternoon, 
with changes of cars at Buffalo, Chicago and Elroy; yet, by 
the blessing of God, we got through safe and well, the chil- 
cren all feeling better than when we started. The girls wish 
me to give their love to ** Aunt Patience,’ who gave them 
such good advice, and the entire company return thanks to 
the kind friends through whose generosity they have been 
put in the way of helping themselves. I feel personally glad 
that God has given me a part in this work. J. M. 

Western Agent VN. Y. Children’s Aid Soc'y. 

WortHincton, Minn., April 22, 1552. 

We are desirous of sending another party of ten this 
mouth. The generosity of the readers and friends of 
The Christian Union has already far exceeded our 
expectations, aud has prompted us to hope for bet- 
ter things than we at first set out to realize. Those 
who have not yet had the satisfaction of endowing a 
boy or a girl for a useful life may now help to do so 
by sending any sum from one dollar up. It will be 
remembered that it costs fifteen dollars to send a 
child to the West. Who will be the next con- 


tributor ? 


NOTES. 

Our readere will not fail to read the report of an interview 
in which General Smith adds to the How to Sacceed series 
the suggestions of practical as to conditions of 
euccess in that useful and diflicult profession; the great ship- 
building iuterest in England is described, as part of the Biog- 
raphy of an Ocean Steamer; Mr. Thwing emphasizes the 
pe mmanence of character as one of the lawe of life that need 
clearest reco’: ition; @ paster says something about the vital 
question of Ministers’ Salaries which The Christian Union 
i: vlad to publich as one phase of a difficult question, with- 
out fully iudorsing all its positions: Miss McBryde, whose 
work in our ec'ty charities is widely appreciated, 
the ‘irst a 
various forms of charitable work aimiog to help the poor 
Kose Terry Cooke's character- 


use ful 


furni-bes of serics of brief articles on 


to take care of themselves ; 
istic story, Just Like a Man, will interest her large audience 
of readera who will recognize the truth contained in it; Gen. 
Howard's suggestive story of Jamie will be found profitable 
by mature as well as young readers ; Miss Waters’s poem is 
full of comfort, and the many admirers of the fine poetic 
genins of Mr. Paul H. Hayne wil! be interested to note that 
his gift proinises to descend to his son. On the Books and 
Author's page a thoughtful review of the new edition of Dr. 
Hickok’s Empirical Psychology will be found, and under the 
head of Correspondence several replies to a recent editorial 
in The Christian Union, on Protection and the Golden Rale, 
are presented. 


The ‘‘ Sunday-echool Times” devotes a column to an argu- 
ment to prove that there were two Bethsaidas, in the time of 
Christ, within a few miles of each other on the shore of the 
same Sea of Galilee. It shows, what is without question, 
that the ancient geographers believed in two, but the ancient 
geographers were accustomed totake for granted, and to 
trust to their iiwagination to draw their maps for them, in- 
stead of trusting to patient research. It also notes the fact 
that Josephus speaks of Bethsaida of Gaulonitis, a District 
east of the Jourdan, and the New Testament speaks of 
Bethsaida of Gulilee, which was west of that river; but this 
discrepancy is-+ufficiently explained by the fact that Beth- 
saida was partly au old and partly anew town, and lay on 
the two banks of the river, so that it was really in both dis- 
trictsa. The question is one on which Biblical echolars are not 
agreed, though it seems to us that it is really a question be- 
tween independent investigation and submission to tradition. 
The only reason for believing in two Bethsaidas is the as- 
tertions of the ancient geographers. The reasons for not 
believing in two are (1) thut there are no ruins to mark the 
site; (2) that there are no bistorical references to more than 
one Bethsaida, no events identified with the supposed Beth- 


saida on the western coast of the sea; (3) that one Bethsaida | 


at the mouth of the Jordan answers to all the conditions of 
the saered and secular parratives that refer to Bethsaida ; 
and (4) that itis highly improbable that there would have 
been two towne of the same name in such close proximity to 
each other. 


It would be an excellent thing 
of the recent Forestry Congress in 
placed in the hands of all farmers aud land 
the country. The destruction cf cur trees bas gone so far 
already as to give cause for serious alarm, and there is no 
question that unless a change is made very grave conse- 
quences are to be apprehended within a few years. Tracts 
of country in Europe and Asia are now barren and desolate 
from precisely the same heediess waste of timber, and un- 
less we are prepared to modify our climate unfavorably to 
the productiveness of our soil and the beauty of our coun- 
try we wust rot fail to profit by the experience of other 
lands. At the present rate of consumption the Western 
Territories and the Pucific States will soon be almoet entirely 
denuded of their beautiful and valuable foliage. They can- 
not afford to let the destruction go on another year at the 
present rate. 


if the proceedings 
Cincinnati 
ownpers 


could be 


For a number of years it has been the practice of Westmin- 
ster Sunday-echow!, Brooklyn, to hold an anniversary of its 
Benevolent Society about Easter.of which floral offerings have 
always been a conspicuous feature. This year it was deter- 
tinined to appropriate the woney which would otherwive be 
spent for fluwers to some special! benevolent object, and the 
Children’s Aid Society of New York was selected for that 
purpose. On the night of the anniversary these offerings 
were sent upto the desk along with the regular contributions 
for missionary purposes, and when the money was counted 
it was found that while the mi-sionary money had not f 
off, the special contribution amounted to as much as $45.00 
This sum has been placed in the hands of The Christian 
Union to be paid over, along with the other sume received 
for the same oiject, to the Children’s Ald Society. We 
gratefully acknowledge its receipt on behalf of the Society, 
and mention the circumstance in the hope that it may fur- 
nish an incentive to other Sunday-schools to eagage in the 
same admirable work. 


slien 


Columbia College is about to make a very valuable addi- 
tion to her curricuium. A graded course of atudy in modern 
languages and literature bas been prepared, embracing 
French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Catalan, Provencal 
Gothic, German, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, Icelandieh 
Scandinavian. 
dialects and philology, and a comparative etudy of the li'era- 
tures of the Romanic and German tongues will enlarge aud 
complete the course. This will add immensely to the facili 
ties for studying philology in this country, and indicates a 
progressive spirit in Columbia College in which this city may 
well rejoice. A superior school of languages bere 
of immense benefit not only to the higher echolastic life of 
Columbia, but to the literary life of the city. 


and 


would be 


The world loses ore of ite genial and helpfal spirits by the 
death of Dr. John Brown of Edinburgh. Few ehort papers 
bave ever touched the heart of the world more pathetically 
than the little story of ‘‘ Rab and His Friends.” The simple 
pathos of this charming sketch has won its way throngh the 
whole reading world and is likely to confer upon its anthor 
along immortality. Dr. Brown wae a large—hearted, large- 
mioded man, who had -omething of the humane element of 
John Wilson in him, with far more Christian purpose and 
character. Ile was a warm friend of this country, and many 
Americans cherish reccoliectious of bis hospitable home, 
where they often f.und him sitting between his two great 
doge, of whom he was passionately fond. 

The Musical Festival wasso great asuceess that we may prob 
ably look for some such colossal performance every season 
There bas been a steady progression In the character of the 
wueic and of the performacces since the first monster festival 
in Boston. The programme of two weeks ago was, if anything, 
too classical, but the immense popular attendance and enthu- 
siasm show<d that it was not in advance of the popular taste. 
New York will gladly support a great and we'l-managed 
musical festival every year. Meantime, why should we not 
have Mr. Thomas installed over a permanent orchestra in 
thie city? Ilis services to music have been beyond all price, 
aid to esta! lish him here with a orchestra would 
ve a reward far less than his deserte. , 


A correspondent writes to correct the statement ir The 
Christian Union of last week describing the controversy in 
the Congregational | pion as one between the friends of the 
ex-Secretary and the friends of the Treasurer, which he de- 
scribes as in part between those who were the friends of both 
and of the Society and the old Board of Trustees. He adda: 
“IT think Dr. Brown has beeo sufficiently vindicated, and that 
an appeal to reipstate bim would be unwise.” We judge 
from private advices that no euch attempt will be made, and 
thatthe Suciety will now be permitted to resume its legiti- 
mate work under new leadership and with Mr. Cobb as its 
chief executive Secretary. 


Carlyle’s remark, that the lives of literary men are the 
saddest to be found outside the Newgate Calendar, certainly 
finds very little justification among the careers of the literary 
men of this country. It would be difficult among an equal 
number of men to find persons of higher character, of purer 
lives—upon the whole, of truer success, than the American 
men of letters. Mr. Longfellow and Mr. Emerson bad not 
only the respect and love of their fellow countrymen, but a 
degree of success in one way or another which permitted 
both to leave cousiderable fortunes to their children. 


The ** Journal,’ of Dayton, Ohio, bas had the good fortune 
to be ‘‘ boycotted” by the rum-sellers and rum-drinkers of 


in | 


thattown. These gentlemen have withdrawn al! their eub- 
scriptions and acvertisements from it, because of ite strongly 
expressed approval of the liquor laws recently pureed by the 
Legislature of that State. ‘lhisis a pretty sure evidence that 
the ‘‘ Journal” haa been doing good work. No better indi- 
cation that aman has ‘afen, or @ cause damaged, 
could be asked for than the stoppage of a subscription to a 
newepaper. It wever hurts the paper and it always stultifies 
the man. 


— 


Two members of. the present Assem!ly have made very 
honorable records during the past winter, Mr. A C. Chapin, 
of Brooklyn, aod Mr. Roosevelt, of this city. These gentle- 
men are both young, are thoroughly trained by education for 
their work, and have both shown how easy itis to win con- 
fidence and influence by being straightforward, honest and 
businesslike in the di-charge of public duties. A few more 
such men in our State politics wonld make anew era of purity 


and efficiency. 


| Government for the release 


| suthor, aud by 
Thirteen languages will be taught, with their | 


men to hold office 


= 


And now will not Th rietin nion downs the favor to tell ita 


readers that we have i+ authorities (Kit'o among them), 
yet remain of the same re, that, iu our judgment, 
as well in that of the of best echolus. it justi- 
fled in speaking of proselyt« ipti- pre- Johanni Journal! and 


Meesenyer. 

Certainly. But this does not justify calling the other 
opinion an assumption without authority, and a ‘ subter- 


of Measra. Robinson and Cox 
ind more expansive life. The 
the Duke of Albany, 

attend the cere- 


The slumbering 
ought now to awaken te 
Queen at the recent wedding of her s 
positively omitted to inv: Mr. Lowell to 


mm, 
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mony. This is one of the most serious and incomprehensible 
affronts which the nations! bird has received for some time, 
and will need all Mr. Rubirson’s elequence to smooth the 


ruffled feathers. 


UO Donovan Roses ought to be watched. Heis, by his own 
confession, & man whose presence is a menace to civilization. 
It now louk«as if inst-ad of making demands on the English 
of the American suspecta, Great 
Britain cou'd with far more justice make demands on this 
country for the surrender of men who are preaching murder 


aud as legitimate political arts. 


in last week's 
reported by Mr. 
interview with the distinguished 
to Dr. Damrosch for 
revision before publicat lle asks us to etate this fact as 
an explauation for certain defects in form which he has 
detected, and for which be is not respous:ble. 


The admirable article on Success in Musie 
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Mayor Grace complains that it is diilicult to get first-class 
in New York city, and he spoke strongly 
at the dinner of the Chamber of Commerce last week on the 
citizens to discharge their public duties. 
iialf the fault for the mismanagement of local politics lies 
in the neglect of local duties on the purt of u large body of 
our most intelligent citizens. 


neglect of our best 


The epecial correspondent of the ** Advance" ia mistaken 
in saying that The Christian Uuion reported that the faculty 
of William Jewell Cx attended the il of Jesse 
James, and that the president of that institution ¢ ti-iated. 
The Christian Union took special puins, as is its cu-tom, to’ 
ascertain the facts befure it coinmented on then. 


finer 


‘St. Nicholas” bas lost ite associate editor by the death 
of Mr. A. KR. Trompson, who died at his home in Brooklyn, 
last week, at the early age of thirty-four. Mr. Thompson 
was an attractive writer, with special gifta for interesting 
young people, aud his cariy death ends a very promising 
career. 


It is all very well for the Land Leaguers to condemn the 
assassination of Lord Cavendish and Mr. Burke, and nobody 
doubts that they are sincere in it, since the damage done to 
their cause is self-evident; but why were these Land Leaguers 
silent when Mrs. Smith was brutally shot a few weeks ago? 


And now comes the rumor that 250,000 has already been 
eecured toward the endowment of a chair of theology at 
Andover which the Board of Trustees can fill without danger 
of a veto from a Board of Visitors. Good, if true. 


One of the most extraordinary incidents in political history 
happened in Pennsylvania last week. A member of Con- 
yrees wae affected to teara on hearing of his nomination. 
In most instances it is the constituents who weep. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

(Any pereon sendirg an irqniry on any subject to The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a posiege stamp, will receive areply either 
through the columns of the paper or by persona! letter. The anewer 
will be given a¢ promptly as practicab'c. | 


Referring to your reply to my «ueries in your issue of April 27, 
relating to the mission of Christ, you say that * by be sofferings he 
has provided a way of forgiveness for sins.” What I desire to have 
you explain is how the death, or sufferings, of Christ can provide a 
way of forgivenes-. I consider‘ mission rather inthe sense 
of a manifestation of God's charee cr and a presentation of a per- 
fect pattern for our example, than in the nature of an atonement 
or eacrifice, and see no objection in ignoring the fact of his death, 
in #0 far as it affects our being Cunristians. | cannot under- 
stand the relation of ( hr st’s death to our salvation. If 3 man be- 
lieves in Christ, accept= his teachings and endeavors to pattern his 
life afrer Christ's, but fails to comprehend or believe in the teachings 
of “salvation through the blood of Jesus” and “remission of tins 
by the shedding of blood,” etc., what is your opinion as to bis being 
an acceptable Christian in the sight of God? 


Salvation includes two distinct elements: one a relief 
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from the burden of p3st sin, the other an inspiration to & 


new and better life. The inspiration to a new life is afforded | 


by the teaching, the example and the personal influence and 
presence of Jesus Christ 11 the heart and life of the believer. 
Relief from the remorse and burden of sin is afforded by the 
sense that the punishment of sin has been borne by another ; 
that he has suffered in our stead; that with his stripes we 
are healed. Now, there are tome pereoas whose lives have 
_ been so quiet, peaceful and exemplary, or whose emotional 


character i; such that they are very little burdened by avy | 


sense of remorse, and in their experience the sense of the 


value of Christ's sufferings and death wili be comparatively | 
great | 


slight. There are others, however, to whom the 
problem of life is, How to be relieved and succored from this 
intolerable burden of the past; and for them there is no other 
relief than ina mystical faiti which rolls off that burden 
upon Another, a divine Sufferer, and leaves him to bear it. 
How or in what way the sufferings of death give peace to 
the remorse-stricken soul we can no more understand than 
we can understand how it is that a mother by her heart- 
eorrows bears the sins of her children, and the child is 
brought into a higher, purer and better life by the conscious- 
nees of bis mother’s suffering for him. 


I have one boy dependent on me,and for his suke 1 write to you. 
We have been for several years ina cburch fight. We have sepa- 
rated, and they have turned us out of the church, as they call it, etc. 
since I have lain here. Now they could not fivht us, directly they 
began to fight their minister (it is only an old trick). In the midat of it 
hia wife dies. He hae hardiy buried her when they tell him he must 
resign. for they shal! not pay him anything after the first of April. 
They could not say he was a heretic. He has had a revival and taken 
many intothe church. He has called often among his sick, and I 
really think the poor man has done the best he knew how for them. 
At laat he hands in his resignation, aud says he wishes to leave for 
three reasons. ist. He has nochzrchtopreachin. 2d. He has in- 
jured his voice preaching inachapel. 8d. The death of his wife, 
Now, how am I to teach my boy to tell the truth, to reverence relig- 
ion, to desire to be a Christian, to join the church, when he sees the 
way church members act? I want him to walk the Christian life 
with me. I just live for his sake. But how am Ito doit here ona 
bed of pain when he sees so much that is just the opposite outside ? 
I think he is somewhat of a thinker, although he cares little now for 
books; but he is very fond of pictures, and likes to have some one 
read to him. 1 know how the cause of Christ euffers, when we 
robe ourselves in bis garment on the Sabbath, and as the sun goea 
down we take it off and carefully fold it up for the next Sabbath. 
Can I counteract this ontside influence? If I were np it seems as if 
I might, with God's help. God can do everything, and yet I cannot 
but ask, will he help me to do this? 


The true way to counteract false doctrine is by true teach- 
ing; the true way to counteract false example is by good 
living. Do not talk to your boy about the fulsities and the 
quarrels in the church; set before him an example of fidelity, 
of patience, of purity, of heroic truthfulness. The good 
will more than counterbalance the evil. ‘‘ Overcome evil 
with good” is the Scriptural command. The method is slow, 
butitissure. You may not see immediate results, but in 
future ycars your boy will look back. and though he may say, 
I do not believe in churches or ministers, making a false gen- 
eralization from a limited observation. he will suy, I do be- 
lieve in piety and goodness, for [ believe in my mother. 


The impression extersively prevails that cyclones, tornadoes and 
destructive storms occur with greater freqnency now than in former 
years. Js this opinion based on fact? or is this merely made so to 
appear by the enterprise of newspapers and the greater facility for 
gathering news from ali sections cf our country? Many Weertern 
eubecribers would be interested in an opinion from The Christian 
Union. J. EL. W. 

Rapips, Dakota. 


It is difficult to asauswer this question, because accurate 
records of storms do not extend over any great length of 
time. In general, it may be said that current opinion pointe 
to a certain period'city of storms, dependent upon atmos- 
pheric and perhaps solar conditions, at which science is only 
beginning to make intelligent guesses. Disastrous storms 
are probably no more frequent than in former years, but it is 
not at all unlikely that they are more prevalent during cer- 
tain periods than in other times. There have been many 
such storms during the past five years, and many associate 
their frequent recurrence with the fact that eun-spots have 
been specially extensive during this period. It certainly 
seems reasonable to suppose that a serious disturbaace of the 
eolar atmosphere wou'd affect our own atmosphere. 


In reply to your inquiry of April 27, “Is this right?” may I 
vy ‘nture tosend you an extract from The Christian Union of *he same 
date: ** The wrath of the Irish peasantry ix partly explained by the 
fact—the full significance of which no figures cun adeq.ately inter- 
pret—that in the first quarter of the year 182 seven hundred and 
thirty-four families have been evicted fiom their homes and tnrned 
adrift in a country so ill equipped with diversified industry as to 
afford no occupation,” and ask if you believe this country should 
degrade its laborers to the same condition under a mistaken idea of 
Christian duty to the “ Iron Workers of Great Britain”? J. A. D. 

MonNTcLs in, N. J. 


This does not answer our question, which was whether, in 
refusing to purchase goods because they are made by an 
Englisbinan, we are doing to the Englishman as we would 
have the Englishman do to us. If not, whether we are to 
abandon the Golden Rule as an impracticable rule of daily 
conduct. Ilowever, we will answer your question though you 
bave not answered ours. The Christian Union does not pro- 
pose to degrade its laborers to the condition of the Jrish 
peasantry, but the way to secure a diversified industry is 
by broad and liberal education, not by prohibiting freedom 
in trade. 


In what way is Henry Ward Beecher a descendaut of Jonathan 
Edwards? 


In BO Way whatever, unless through Adam. 


AT LAST. 
By ADELAIDE G. WATERS. 
ih HE Rabbi Levi let his thoughts be cast 
Upon the current of remembered life, 
And saw the faces of Lis child and wile, 
So fair and mystical, it well might secin 
As if he saw by moonlight in a dream 
What he had seen In tanlcht in the past. 


Yet at remembered sin he starts to see 
Remorse, most dreaded angel of the |. ord, 
Fiaeh back the sunshine from his awiu! sword. 
ilis wan cheek flushes like a dying brand ; 
Take back, O Angel, in thy strong right haud 

This sweet but cruel gift of memory.” 


‘* Not so,” the angel arswered; ** thou ehait live, 

Love and remember till thy work is done.” ~ 

And thus the Rabbi toiled, and did not stun 

To look upon what he himself had wrought. 

For years he freely learned and freely taught 
The wisdom that Lis own mistakes could give. 


The Rabbi Levi, when his head was white, 
Heard a soft voice, ‘‘ Henceforth no more for you 
Shall memory come as flame, but cooling dew; 
Take thou the comfort of thy heart's release, 

For with thine own life shalt thou be at peace.” 

So, smiling, he passed out into the light. 


HOW TO SUCCEED. 
AS ACIVIL ENGINEER. 
By Generar Witiiam Situ. 


REGARD eigicccring as both a science and an 

art: the principles which underlie our practice 
as engineers constituting the science; the study of 
them, aud the application of them, the art. Therefore, 
fora young man to reach excellence in our profession 
it is necessary, in the first place, that he shouid be 
thoroughly grounded in the scientiiic part of it; that 
embraces a thorough knowledge of pure mathematics, 
the application of mathematics to mechanics, and the 
applications of both mathematics and mechanics to 
engineering. 

There are now several schools in the United States 
at which the scicnces of civil, mechiuical 
engineering are very thoroughly taught. West Poiot 
led off in this kind of instruction, aml technica) 
schools copied its course of instruction in mathemat. 
ics, mechanics and enginecring. of the other 
schools are now in advance of West Point in ful!ness 
and completeness of instruction. A thorough educa- 
tion at one of these schoo!s I r: cut as one of the 
first essentials for success. Aftcr that, the best prac- 
tical experience that one can obtair, supplemented by 
constant attention to the science which underlies that 
practical experience. 

The field is so extensive that most of us consider it 
necessary to give special attention to some one depart- 
ment, while trying to keep abreast with the progress 
made in other departments. So we have hydraulic 
engineers, engaged largely in the construction of water 
works, the building of canals, the improvement of 
harbors and rivers, and the utilizing of water-nower 
by machinery. Other engineers devote themselves al- 
most exclusively to deep foundations for bridges, 
court-houses, docks, etc. Others build bridge super- 
structures ; others attend to the construction of rail- 
ways. Then there are mechanical engineers and min- 
ing engineers. 

The special study for an engineer can begin with the 
study of arithmetic. I commenced the education of 
my son, with special reference to this profession, when 
he was but six years old, inculcating « taste for math- 
ematics and mechanics. At the age of cleven I had 
him running a stationary engine. I had him with me 
on my works constantly until he was sixteen; then 
sent him to a Polytechnic Institute. After he gradu- 
ated there he took a polytechnic course at Dresden, 
Germany, then returned and went into the practice of 
his profession. 

But there are some engineers, eminent in the pro- 
fession, who have not had these advantages. A man 
may have such a talent that he succeeds in spite of all 
disa ivantages; but to such a man a thorough education 
would be all the more valuable. 

The engineer occupies a judicial position throughout 
his whole career, and his sense of justice and honor 
should be well developed. His integrity should be 
above all question. ‘The engineer stands in the middle 
position, between the contractor and the company. He 
is the judge as to whetier the work is done in accord- 
ance with the contract and specification. 

Nearly all knowledge of nature and her laws becomes 
useful to the civil engineer, and the wider one’s read- 
ing, and the more accurate and thorough his acquire- 
ments in that respect, the better calculated is he to 
succeed in his profession. A classical education is not, 


and mining 


me 


inade the ec inparison, 


| of course, necessary; and though an acquaintance with 


modern languages opens to him the reports of work 


_done in other countries as reported in the languages 


of those countrics, such a knowledge is not necessary, 
for the reports are usually translated. 

I firmly believe that we have in our country the best 
engineers in the world; and I believe that after having 
traveled over almost the entire civilized world and 
The chances for young men in 
this profession are better here than in any country on 
earth ; though engineers are not paid as well here as 
they ave in some foreign countries, England especially. 


| Ilere they are not paid as well as physicians and law. 


yers, but we beat the clergymen. Some of us who get 


| lizh salaries get them in consequence of a reputation 
_ we have ad to work a long time to acquire. 


young man can start with almost a delinite cer- 
tainty that if he excels he will be well paid, and if he 
is ineflicient his work wiil soon tell against him. 

There is a good deal of unsteadiness aud uncertainty 
about the employment of engincers in this country. 
Sometimes there is an immense amount of work going 
on, just as there is at present. When times are good, 
and a great many railways and other public works are 
being built, there is a great demand for engineers. 
When the panics come the engineers are thrown out of 
employment. 

The physique of the man bas more to do with his 
success in this profession than it would in others, be 
cause we frequently have a great deal of very hard 
labor to perform. 1 would not recommend a delicate 
young man to enter the profession unless he had cxtra- 
ordinary mental ability of a peculiar kind fitting him 
for excellence. The profession, however, is a healthy 
one, and calculated to give a man asymmetrical devel- 
opment, both mental and physical. And I think civil 
engineers, a8 & rule, are long-lived from that very fact. 
There are a great many quite old men in our profes- 
sion who are hale and hearty, and possessing, I think, 
more mental vigor than men in other professions gen- 
erally possess at the same age. 

I regard engineering as a promising field for a young 
man of good character who is willing to work hard for 
success, and practice that self-denial and economy 
that | would regard as necessary to success in any de- 
parimeut of life. Fur such a young man there is 
nothing but encouragement. I commenccd, at fourteen, 
with but two shillings. I have always been as success- 
fulas I think I ought to have beep, have acquired a 
comfortable fortune, and look back upon my life with 
a great deal of satisfaction. 

It is peculiarly true in our profession that a man is 
known by his works; because they are visible, sub- 
stantial, tangible. Therefore, when a man has executed 
a good work it is pretty hard to deprive him of the 
reputation it deserves. 


Ay 


GLIMPSES OF MODERN ENGLAND. 
THE BIOGRAPHY OF AN OCEAN STEAMER. 
I. 

| he a modern traveler there are few aspects of life 

in England of greater interest than those presented 
by its ship-building; as there are no monuments to 
Eoglish genius more striking than that afforded by the 
fact that this little island furnishes more than half the 
iron ships of the world. 

It is difficult for us to realize that only a little over 
forty years ago the mails between Europe and America 
were carried by sailing vessels; that the cable had not 
been dreamt of ; that Puck’s boasting promise to put 
a girdle around the earth was stil! the boyish boast of 
a bombastic fairy ; that an ocean voyaye was always 
uncomfortable, always tedious, and generally hazard- 
ous. Under the best circumstances, it took not less 
than five or six weeks for news to reach New York 
from the English shores. Thirty years previous steam 
had been applied to river navigation; the ‘‘ Clermont,” 
propelled by wheels, had steamed from Jersey City to 
Ajbany, and had converted derision into public ap- 
plause, and Robert Fulton, in the public estimation, 
from a crazy enthusiastinto a bero. Butit was nearly 
a quarter of acentury after that event before steain 
entered on its first battle with the tempestuous waters 
of the North Atlantic. One of the ablest scientists of 
the day had demonstrated arithmeticaliy that no steam- 
ship could carry sufficient coal] to feed its own fires for 
a voyage, and this demonstration convinced the public 
mind until practical experiment proved, as in so many 
other cases, the fallibility of scientific theories. The 
honor of first crossing the ocean by steam belongs to 
the American people. The feat was achieved by the 
“Savannah,” a steamer of 450 tons, launched in 
New York, August, 1818. Her first ocean voyage was 
a trial trip from New York to Sivannab, her second 
was from Savannah to Liverpvol, atrip which was 
accomplished in twenty-five days. She did not, how 
ever, venture to combat all waters, and by an ia- 
genious mechanism took in her wheels and trusted to 
her sails in the most boisterous seas. Nothing, how- 
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ever, seems to have come of this single experiment. 
For twenty years ocean navigation continued to be de- 
pendent on sails. Then two English steamers entered 
the port of New York from England, after a voyage 
in the one case of fifteen, in the other of nineteen 
days. At this time, 1838, Mr. Samuel Cunard was a 
merchant, doing business in the city of Halifax and 
having proprietary interest in a Picton coal mine. 
Halifax was the chief naval station of England on 
this side of the Atlantic, and Mr. Cunard was a great 


favorite with the naval officers. The successful pas- 
cage of the Atlantic by single steamers suggested to | 


his fertile mind the audacious pian of organizing a 
company for the maintenance of a regular line of mail 
steamers from Liverpool to Halifax. Audacious, I 
eall it, for Mr. Cunard was without any considerable 
capital, or any other acquaintances than his friendly 
pature had won among the naval oflicers of his Neet. 
Ilis prevision and his energy were his capital. 
croseed the Atlantic, went up to London, found in the 
Admiralty Department some of his old naval friends, 
and through their influence secured a contract fora 
revular steamship mail line before a single steam- 
ship bad been built or a dollar raised for its construc- 
His contract called for the construction of ves- 
sis which might be avatlable a3 troop or store shi, 
iu time of war, and lasted for seven years. With this 
contract in bis pocket, Mr. Cunard went to Liverpoo! 
to get the capital for the execution of his design. Ii 

- made the acquaintance of the Maclvers, who wer 
then running a line of steamers between Liverpow! 
and Glasgow. A competing line was run between the 
sume ports, owned by the Messrs. Burns, of Glasgow. 


an 


Mr. Cunard succeeded in interesting these two firms | 


in his project. Mr. Robert Napier, of Glasgow, an 
eminent marine engineer, joined them. Mr. Cunard 
furnished the government contract, Mr. Napier the 
eovineering skill required in tke construction of the 
ocean steamers, and the Messrs. Miclvers and Burns 
the money and commercial enterprise and energy 
necessary to insure the suceess of the undertaking. 


Four steamers were at once constructed; the first of | 


which, the ** Britannia,” by sailing from Liverpool on 
the 4th day of July, happily inaugurated the new 
enterprise which was to bind the mother and the 
The year was 1840. 
run in fourteen days and eight hours, and 


daughter countries togéther. 
made the 
was welcomed in Boston harbor with artillery salutes 
and an enthusiastic throng. it ison record that’ Mr. 
Cunard reecived 1,800 invitations tv dinner during his 
first twenty-four hours’ stay in Boston. Who shall say 
that. New Envland is net hospitable—on occasions? 
tie Cunard Company has remained to this day sub- 
stantially under the control of its founders and their 
descendants 


This Wasthe beginning of ocean steamship travel; 


from this beginning it has steadily grown to its present | 


rintic dimensions, 
( steamships ruoning between Liverpool and New 

York, whose combiaoed fleet cannot number less than 
ahlundred steamers. Mails leave Liverpool for New 
York three times a week wilh as creat regularity by 
Stcarmship as mails leave on Jand by train. The time 
of the arrival of the steamship upon the other side is 
calculated with almost entire accuracy ; 
in extraordinary weather, the voyage rarely varies 
from the anticipation by more than a few hours. 
Cunard fleet of the North Atlantic embraces twenty 
first-class steamers. This is, however, but a portion of 
itsuavy. Another fleet of cizlteen steamers furnishes 
communication between Liverpool and the Mediter- 
rancan Sea, carrying the trade of Eogland as far East 
as Smyrna and Corstantinople. The French tleet of 
five runs to Havre, and still others to the Bermudas, 
‘Jamaica, Glasgow, Belfast, Londonderry «und Larne. 
The total number of vessels employed in this various 
branch serv.ce is nearly or quite fifty. 

Over twelve thousand men are employed in the vari- 
ous work of navigating, loading, fitting and refitting 
this great ocean fleet, besides all those to whom em- 
ployment is given in the structure of new vessels from 
lime to time. The wear and tear of ship and machin- 
ery is enormous, and there is probably never a year 
when the Cunard Company does not Lave two or three 
new steamers on the stocks in process of construction. 
The passenger and freight traffic has grown with the 
crowth of America and with the increased facilities for 
i's carriage. This single line transports in a single 
year across the Allantic Ocean seventy or eighty 
thousand passengers; if officers and crew are included, 
the number transported will amount to a hundred 
thousand, equal to nearly one-tenth of the entire popu- 
lation of the city of New York. What the total car- 
riage of all the transatlantic lines amounts to I have no 
means of ascertaining. 

The naval steamer has grown in size, in speed and 
safety with the growth of the business. There lie be- 
fore me as I write two photographs representing the 
earliest and the latest Cunarders, the “ Britannia” of 
1840 and the “Servia” of 188%. The former is a 


| This extra power is part 
| The Mritannia’s 


He 


Toere are to-day six great lines it 


excepting | 


The 


| yard everythiag for ti 


wooden paddle steamship, 208 feet in length, with a 
horse power of 740; the latter is 530 feet in length, 
with a horse power of 10 500 The cbservant reader 
will notice neth of the “Servia” ij 
about two and that of the * Britannia, 
the steam power is more than fourteen times as great. 


that While the k 


one-half times 
ly employed in extia speed. 
Lrip, 


as we have seen, was fourteen 
I croseed the ocean in the *Servia” in miud- 


(lays. 
winter in seven cays, 
In the history of inventions 


seven hours and a few minutes 


endcavor, and each new achievernent has led on to 
greater achicvemenr'| Before tne Britannia” 
crossed the ocean, Mr. John Liird had built, in 1°20 


Birkenhead, opposite Liverpool, one 
Ships, if not the very first; a 


length, for the naviration of the Irish lakes and 


of six y i 
Wiis scred 
Mr. 


Laird, however, persevered, and in five years’ time had 


urse the use of iron for navigation 


ited by the wise and laughed at by the simp! 


| built half a dozen iron vessels for use in inland waters. 


At length, in 1850, he secured, after repeated endeav- 
| ors, an order from the Admiralty Department for the 
copatruction «f a sm iron vessel for naval use, and 
Line uccess Ol bias CAPCHi! ent feck on to? 
tion of stall larver steamshins. In i852 the Cunard 
Company substituted iron tor wood in the construction 
of their steamships, and at about the same time the 
took the place of the paddle-whece!l. Eaperien 
b tbe cineent i! toile j 
i Xe pt Waters, a if 
shal ve given place to iron, while iron lus 
now ving pince t 
With this genera: genealevical statement let us turn 
| to the story of a Single steamer, the ‘*‘ Servia,” for ex- 
ainple, the latest and the best, from its birth to its fall 
eyguipment actual serv the North Atlanth 
Rising among the hiils of Lanurkshire is a mountai: 
iD, W hich be it rene 4 the or eins vow 
bye mcs A inl Wualer, en ying into the 
| wl Ciyce, and $9 tuto the North Chia nel, Wii! 
SC} tes Scotland from northern lreland. Thi 
Ciye \ yortby. to .\ ric in) cye » f Lule airy 
hij at sustry in the world, and at the sam 
energy und coterprise. Me. burns told me that wher 
a bey hl mui waded across this creek on which now 
sul i itherr way t 
the sea 4 est i Slouls bro 
to Greenock, where the river ent the Furth, thi 
stream, Wir mu creek apd which art bas 


transformed clannel, is lined with ship-yards. 
More than half the iron steamers of the world are 
made ou the shores of tiis narrow stream. I pent 
haifa day last winter in wandering over the yard of 
\John Elder & C », One Of the ia t and the best, 
though ly one it of many cqually good yet not | 


equally large. ‘Luirteen vessels of various sizes, most 
of them steamers of the largest size, intended for long 
veyages and constructed to meet the heaviest water, 
were upon the stocks in various stages of progress. 
but in the greatest 


Lying in really Wise arrangement 


apparent disorder, upon the seventy-four acres occu | 


works of this siugle company, were iron 
Liron plates, picees of machinery, and 


pied by the 
beams, steci an: 

lumber in the rough. 
Works and buildings—carpenters, 
this 
construction 


Six thousand men were scattered 
through the Va 
single 


of the 


join rs, holermakers, cneineers: tor in) 
perfect 
iron steamer is cone, ¢ 
digyving the iron 


and rolling it 


forest aud sawing 1 boards, and 


out of tue ground, smelling it into ore 
into huge plates. 

Speaking generally, the architecture of an iron ves- 
se] differs from that of a wooden vessel only in the 
material employed. 
ber is a heavy iron girder, in structure not greatly un- 
like that which the reader may see at any time on any 
iron railroad bridge. Running out from this keel lat- 
eraliy are the knecs, or side timbers, made of iron or 
steel, constructed the same general pattern. 
Fustened to these timbers are great plates of iron of 
various sizes and shapes, but ranging generally from 
twelve to tifteen feet in length by three or three and 
one-haif in width, and (I speak from memory) perhaps 
half aninch in thickness. These piates are riveted in 
their place with heavy bolts, driven through the holes 
that have been drilled to receive tiem, and weided, 
while red-hot, upon the inside. ‘Thus the shell of a 


upon 


| steamer goes up until atlength it stands upon its stocks 


practically a shell of solid iron; iron, at all events, so 


firmly knitted together that tie sea can easier break | 


the plate than draw the bolts. In a steamer of the size 
of the “‘Servia,” which, with the single exception of 
the unsuceessful ‘Great Eastern,” is the largest steamer 
in its carrying capacity afloat, there ure nearly or quite 
fifteen thousand of these plates of various shapes and 
sizes. When the shell has been thus completed, with 
its iron decks and its water-tight compartments, made 


timuilated 


killing a neighbor. 


xeeopt cutting the timber in the | 
| years of 


A kee! is first laid, but the tim- | 


| the breaking of 


| jority 
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rater-tight by iron partitions, the carpenters. begin 
their work: covering the decks with wood, building up 
the cabins, staterooms and pantries. 


with « bit worl 


Then come the fitters and the decorators, whose voca- 
tion in an ocean steamer is precisely the same as in a 
\otel Or a private house. Meanwhile. in the same yard 
anc! under miiministration, but in separated 

the boilers have been built and the engine has 

SBPCAK More Ae curately, the 
We pi sentiy ee, they are 


The great engine has 
et to work, 


numerous On a modern steamer. 


net been tinished but put together aad 


ani | » tested that the harmony and co-operation 
ef ais parts may be proved by actual trial before 1t 
putin is place the steamer is launched or 
ited! olf, as the case may be: for sometimes it is 
buiutinadry dock, and when completed the gates are 
opened at lich-tide and the water let in; sometimes it 


} 


is built on af 


£3 wooden ships were 


Not until 


he carpenter 


this launching are 
olner com- 
The mon- 
nster it is 
thousand 


launched in olden times. 
tac 


picted and the engines put in thei 


final operations of 1 
Ster 13 now re uly ior SPA, llow a Mm 


1S indicated by the fact th it il welehs five 


tor how strong a monster, by t farther fact that 
thirty years hamm sides by the 
cean there is no Ap pre labia w akening of either 
presale i nts rrow oid-fasht ‘ned, a8 ladies’ 
bonnets do; engines Wear out and must be replaced; 
improvements in naval architecture enhance the speed 
ind sometimes the comfort of the passengers, but, so 
far as Lean learn, a well-built iron huil has never yet 
crown feeble from old age: and the captains tell me 
that such is the strength of structure of the modern 
iron steamship that they fear no storm which blows, 


and no sea which rolis. even in the Atlantic ocean— 


whose storms are thi lercest ane! whose sens are the 
highest. The only thing they fear is fog. A shipiaa 
fog is like a blind man who walks in the darkness: ex- 


cent that other me wield [not run foul of him, 


ike. L. A. 


‘Ss THE TWIG 1S BENT. 
B Kev. CHARLE 


LiiFs 
\ is usually represent 
at an old man, but a tract 


j iS recent ly 


“lon the Stage as 
been 
rthat he was young. 
it be the first, 
is comm of age. After 
that time of life one is never gui ty ot & grave offense, 


s hbetore be has been ty. One 


written with the purpose of provi: 


lor, says the writer, no crave crime, if 


by one « ibirty years 
cannot have 
portion of the crimes 
of breaking and eatcring are committed by young 
The Fosters at .rndover, who 
apparentiy, if nee to rob- 


bery, to kill, were boys. The New Hampshire courts 


failed lo notice that a larce 
men; by even boys. 
planned to rob and, ssary 
have lately sentenced two lads to State prison for ten 
years for entering 4 Their intention was 
evidently to add the crime of murder to that of burg- 
lary. One was of the age of nineteen, was 
eighteen. ‘The man Mooney, just sentenced in Boston 
to imprisonment for life for killivg his confederate in 
crime, bas but just turned thirty. A young man of 
only eighteen has just been convicted in Dover, Maine, 
A man in China, Maine, struck 
down and murdered his mother, without provocation, 
a few months Iie had hardly passed his 
majority. More than one-half of the women confined 
in the prison at Sherburn, Massachusetts, are under 
thirty years, aod one-fourth are less than twenty-two 
‘average inmates of the 
Massaciiusetts prison at Concord is only twenty-seven. 
Of those received last year, one in every five was but 
(ne in every three was be- 


one 


Sinee. 


age of the 


uve. 


twenty-one years ol age. 


tween twenty-two and twenty-six. Two from every 
three were not above thirty years. Itis the report of 
the chaplain of the prison that the large majority 
acknowledye luey bewan ‘‘to be crooked” in early 


life, from the age of ten to fifteen. One inmate con- 
fesses that the thirty cents he took from his grand- 
father’s table at the age of thirteen hurt him more than 
. safe for which he is serving ao eight 
years’ sentence. It is seldom that boys enter upon 
evil practiefgs after their tweaty-lirst birthday. 

Tueir characters are usually so formed at their ma- 
that further development only confirms aad 
strengthens the early growth. They remain what they 
are. 

The permanence of character: is aiso shown in the 


| conservativeness of ave. 


Old men are conservative, young men radical. Old 
men look back upon what they have done, young men 
forward to what they will do. As a rule, the most 
fertile period in the lives of literary men is between 
thirty and forty. Although Herschel took up astron- 
omy at torty-seven, and if Swedenborg had died at 
sixty he would have been remembered only as a good 
mathematician, yet Philip of Macedon, Addison, Sir 
William Jones, Nelson, Pitt, Dr. Arnold died at the age 
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of forty-seven. 


Alexander had made all his conquests 


at thirty-two; and Sir Isaac Newton all his discoveries | 
in our Master’s vineyard unless with ‘‘ competent 


before he was forty. 

What one has written, what one has invented, what 
one has accomplished at the age of thirty-five, does not 
comprise all his writings, inventions or work, but the 
labor one has performed and success won at this age 
are indications of the labor he will do, and of the 
the success he will yet achieve. 

The moral character that you have attained at thirty- 
five is as permanent as the intellectual. If you have 
been pure in thought you still will be pure; if you 
have been pursuing the noblest aims, you will con- 
tinue to follow the highest purposes; if you have been 
just, temperate, charitable, these qualities will rest on 
you witha strength more potent and an interest yet 
more beneficent. If at the age of thirty-five you have 
been impure in thought or life, have pursued the 
lowest aims, have been dishonest, intemperate, har- 
hearted, these qualities will, as the years pass, become 
more and more deep!y imbedded in your moral char- 
acter. 

The permanence of character imposes the duty of 
working to form the character of those whose minds 
are as sensitive as a photographer’s plate to every im- 
pression. 

Carlyle eulegizes the influence of his father over 
him, and to his home training the great historian 
owed that strength and purity of character which com- 
mand universal respect. Horace Bushneli felt he 
owed much of his success in life toa mother who 
watched over him, instructed him, inspired him with 
her high hopes and noble examples from early years 
till he began to show the effect of her training in the 
pulpit. .The home of David Livingstone made hii the 
modest, intense, genial, strovg character which moved 
and persuaded African savages. To his mother Abra- 
ham Lincoln ever confessed his deepest obligations. 
And it was at his mother’s fect that cur last martyr 
President laid down the h oftice which his 
character, trained by her, had merited and received. 
Children are usually what the father and mother make 
them. Toa great degree pirents f-:in the bent 
direction of the characters of thet: =: n+ and daughters. 
The permanence of charact >on them and on 
all who directly influenec the young the 
duty of forming in them characters pure 


of 
and 


most serious 


and nohl, 


CONCERNING MINISTERS’ SALARIES. 
By W. A. F. 
MINISTER of thirty years’ standing, snd well 
. past the is much gratified to sce 
the discussions on ministerial economy in The Chris- 
tian Union. 


‘*dead line,” 


For himself, he is too old to derive much 
of personal advantage from them; but to the church 
at large he conceives them to be of very great 
tance, and trusts they muy Le carried much farther. 
What the world isto do for ministers, and what the 
ministers are to do with the world, are questions which 
need to be very much better waderstood. 

Both of the articles in the issue of the 27th of April 
are very suggestive to me. That other ‘minister's 
son,” where he argues the need of a larger income 
for an educated man than for the mill operative, has 
80 much of truth in it, and yet so little, that I want to 
supplement it. After all, ] should be everlastingly 
ashamed of my education if it had incapacitated me 
to live as cheaply as the weaver. What advantage has 
there been to me in nine or ten years of study if at 
the end of it I am only a kind of green-house plant, 
to be given unusual care and nouris'sment in order to 
survive atall? If Darwinism be true it seems to me 
that such an education is worse than nothing. Ought 
not I, an educated man, to be able to cel more from 
the plot of ground I cultivate than the Irish eclod- 
hopper?. Ought not my wife, sa educated woman, 
get more from a barrel of flour or tle same joint of 
meat than the common Bridget of the kitehen? Should 
we not together be greatly ashem««| of ourselves if 
either a palace or a hovel cannot le couverted by us 
into a sweeter, neater, more tasteful home with less 
cost than these uneducated persons could pessibly do 
it with? We know we can get more out of the same 
book than they can. Asa general rule, ought we not 
to be able to get more health, more strength, more 
blessing of every kind from the same surroundings, 
whatever they may be, than the uneducated ? 

I do not say that here lies all the value of education, 
but certainly it ought to be a very large part of it. I 
could never give up beat even to the ** heathen Chinee” 
at his own specialty. If our colleges and seminaries 
are not teaching men todo this, it seems to me that 
they ought to go down and be supplanted by those 
that will do it. 

The fact is, I am very sore when J think of the min- 
isterial destitution, even right here about me in Old 
Massachusetts. Baptiste, Methodists, Congregation- 


‘ alists, we are all in one bag together, and in my 


opinion the ministry are most and grievously to 
blame for it. We and our wives are too good to work 


salaries.” 

Just think of it. A while ago I was told the words 
of a young man now in one of our New England Col- 
leges, as he was discussing his plans for the future. 
He thought the ‘‘ softest thing” he could get into was 
the Methodist ministry; and so he is making for it as 
fast as the years can carry him along. If it can be like 
that with the Methodists, how is it with us Congrega- 
tionalists ? 

In truth Iam ashamed of myself when I look back 
over my own life in the ministry in this respect, and it 
seems to me that many about me are not doing better. 
We want to be eoddled, and feel that we hardly get our 
just ducs when we are not so. We must have ‘‘soft 
things.” That was not the way it was with our Mas- 
ter. If we can’t endure hardness as good soldiers of 
Jesus Christ, at least let us keep back in the ranks. I 
desire ucither to educate or to be educated if the nat- 
ural result is to emasculate. 

If any one really wants to know how to live cheaply, 
and yet not overdo the thing, let him read Thoreau's 
‘*Walden;" or let him talk with returned missionaries 
and see how the natives of India, or China, or South 
Africa do it. He will be sure to get something like 
hottom facts from these sources. 


WHAT IS A COAL CLUB’ 
By M. M. MeBrynpe. 


\ COAL club is an association for the purpose of 
4 saving money during the spring and summer to 
buy coal for the ensuing winter. The question of how 
to cet coal in winter is a very serious one to many 
people, because they leave it to be settled when winter 
comes. The common mode of supply for the poor in 
cit?-2 is to buy it »y the pail from the grocers. There 
ourtht to be one hundred pails of coal in a ton, which 

Jer about 34 75, and be retails it at ten or 
twelve eents mr pail. Now, whoever intends to 
organize « con’ club, in a church, or factory, or for the 


costs the d 


benefit of a: ‘her community, proposes to reccive 
such sums as ean afford to save, weekly, from 
or May till the first of November, 
after which time the depositors may order, through 
the treasurer, coal by the quarter, half or whole ton, 
as they may have money to pay for or room to store it. 
An arrangement should be made with some reliable 
dcaler to deliver the coal, and all expenses paid by the 
treasurer. Each depositorsbould have abook, on which 
be recorded (as also in the ledger) the amount 
of each deposit, and which should be brought 


shoul 
and date 
to a stated place at least once a week during the season, 
for that purpose. Tuis is one of the simplest plane of 
relief, as it requires no outlay of money beyond the 
purchase of a ledger and passbooks; but it must have 
n treasurer who lias the confidence of the people and 
who can keep careful and aceurate accounts of all 
money received. 

Tiere are several of these clubs in this city, and 
every year increascs their membership as people re- 
alize their usefulness by actual experience. One 
started by us last year had a membership of 109 work- 
ing women, who saved $445.58 and received nine 
quarter tons, seventy-five half tons and forty-seven 
whole tons of coai—eighty-six and three-quarter tons 
in all. Another, started this year among a similar 
class of women, had an immediate membership of 
seventy, which i3 constantly increasing, so greatly 
does the plan coiunmend itself to them. We cxp!ained 
ut the beginning that those who saved five cents per 
week for thirty weeks (from April Ist) would have 
enough to buy about thirty-three pails of coal, and 
that those who could save sixteen cents would have 
enough to buy aton. With this simple fact in view 
they save what they can each week—from five to 
thirty cents. In some elubs interest is paid on the 
savings by friends interested in helping them, one club 
giving twenty per cent; but thisis not needed to 
carry on the work. 

We wou!d urge all those who are working among 
the poor to begin to form these clubs at once; it is 
not yet too late in the scason, and your reward will be 
in the comfort of those who will experience its bene- 
fits when winter comes again. 

Cary. 


Some will read only old books, as if there were no 
valuable truths to be discovered in modern publica- 


Mtions; while others will only read new books, as if 


some valuable truths are not among the old. Some 
will not read a book because they are acquainted with 
the author: others not only read the book but revwl 
the man; by which the most ingenious author may }-c¢ 
destroyed by the most impertinent reader. —fIsaac 
Disraeli. 
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FROM A ROCK. 


By WILLtiamM H. HarYne. 


~ CLIMBED a rugged hill slope, 
Buttreesed by rocks and trees— 
The loosened leaves, with fluttering faint, 
Plucked by the autumn breeze. 


There every sullen aspect 
Of Nature's somber mood 

Was emphasized by frowning eliffs, 
Deepened by solitude. 


I viewed the lonely landscape. 
The rock-encuwmbered ground ; 

And suddenly my searching eyes 
One spot of verdure found. 


"Twas sweet to eee a grim old rock, 
O’er which the rude winds pass, 
Holding within ite stony heart 
A tiny tuft of grasa. 


The grass atill lives: the rock remains 
With granite firmness fraught. 
Like a stern man whose stoic breast 


Harbors one tender thought. 


“JUST LIKE A MAN.” 
By Rose Terry Cooke 

‘*fTXNHEY do beat all!” sighed Mrs. Peek, as she 

- Wiped her face earnestly with a spotted cotton 
handkerchief, and set her spectacles aloft on top of her 
cap border. ‘I summered an’ wintered one on ’em 
nigh on to fifty years, and the’ was things he done 't 
I don’t see into up to this day. Besides, I had sons, 
and darters’ husbands as well, and they're all of a 
piece; tarred with the same stick, as Lias used to say. 

Well,” spoke up Miss Patty Brinkly, a vivacious 
maiden lady, stopping to thread her needle, with both 
elbows on the quilt frame and her thread and needle 
stabbing at each other nearly half a yard away from 
her straining eyes, “I ha’n’t never had no sech expe- 
rience, thanks be to praise! Pa used to say if I hal 
ha’ married anybody I'd have killed ’em or ran away 
from ’em, and I dono but what I should.” 

“They had something to be thankful for, then, as 
well as thee, Patty,” dryly remarked Aunt Marcia 
Blinn, the only lady of the ‘* Friends” persuasion, as 
she called, it of whom Oakley boasted. 

‘Well, they’re queer anyhow,” resumed the Widow 
Peck. ‘*There’s no ’countin’ for’em; they'll up and do 
things you wouldn’t no more expect of 'em than any- 
thing; and as for bein’ protectors to women-folks and 
all that, whieh folks tell about in books, my land! 
Lias Peek would ha’ died more ‘'n forty times cf I 
hadn't ha’ had dry things for to put onto him when he 
came in soakin’ wet out of the crick, or after a pourin’ 
rain. As ‘twas, he died o’ rheumatiz ’t he took along 
0’ floatin’ saw-logs down to the mill in a spring freshet 
and never coming home to dinner, but working all day 
in them damp clothes. I give him hot pokeberry rum, 
an’ a hemlock sweat, and two hull bottles of Gump- 
tion’s Ginger Litters, besides a rubbin’ of him powertu! 
with camphire, before | aent for the doctor; but it 
struck to his stomic and he went off like a snuff. But 
that a’n’t here nor there; as I was a sayin’, for nigh 
onto fifty year I'l put his flannel shirts into the froaot 
left hand corner of the bottom drawer ia the m'hog’ny 
bureau in the bedroom, and every Sunday mornin’ 
reg’lar, when he was cleanin’ up for meetin’, he'd hol- 
ler out ‘Lurancy! where's them flannel shirts 0’ mise” 
Now that’s so!” concluded the disconsolate . widow, 
wiping her eyes, and adding in a stage aside,— ‘ Dut 
I'd give consider’ble to hear him holler that agai!” 

“And they hain’t got no memory,” put in Miss 
Patty, who had at last coaxed necdle and thread to an 
amicable understanding, and was quilting away with 
zeal and discretion, as every good quilter knows how. 
‘I mever see the time when they wouldn't forget 
things. I’ve tailored round quite a number o’ years, 
and I’ve hed aneye on ’em, as you may say. There was 
Silas Buck, I used to tailor for his folks consider’ble ; 
the’ was him and three boys andthe hired man. Well, 
I'd get out o’ linen thread, say, and you can’t no more 
make overhauls with sewin’ cotton than you can wit) 
spider-webs, and Mis’ Buck she'd say, ‘Silas,’ say® 
she, ‘ Miss Patty’s all out o’ linen thread. When ye £° 
down to the store after them rake-tails I wish’t youd 
fetch up a hank 0” black and a hank ©’ brown. Now 
don’t ye forgit it!’ And Silas be’d laugh, he was jus! 
as clever as a basket o’ chips, and he'd say—‘I’l! feteh 
it, mother;’—but he wouldn't! I'd set an’ set * 
waitin’ for ’t, and fin’!ly put on my bunnit and walk # 
mile down to the Corners for to fetch it myself; tbe® 
he’d say, ‘Cousin Patty’—you see we called cousins 
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necause his father’s second wife was sister to my Aunt 
Sophrony’s husband—‘ Cousin Patty, hain’t you got 


them overhauls done yet?’ and I'd sorter bluster up 


bricks without straw ’n the’ Isr’elites was for Plato’, 
and you didn’t fetch me no thread yesterday!’ and 
then he’d baw, haw, right out; he was real clever, but 
land! so shiftless. That’s just a case in p’int, 80 to 
speak, ye know; just one time, but you can tell by a 
little what a great deal means, and, as Mis’ Peek says, 
they’re all alike.” 

‘Thee doesn’t think women-folks are all perfect, 
does thee, Patty ?” queried Aunt Marcia, in her calm 
voice. 

“Well, I dono as they be; I dono as I said they 
but you can gen’lly tell where most of ’em 'll feteh up, 
and you’re kinder fit and prepared for what they wil/ 
do, and specially for what they vvn't do. Sometimes 
they'll disapp’int al! your calculations, but then you 
can fall back on Scripter, and see 't they was made to 
be the weaker sect; though, if t’aint really lawful to 
say 80, 1 own I always did have a pour opinion of 
Adam as ever was; to be a teilin’ how ‘twas Eve 
made him eat the apple, when he done it the first time 
askin’, but’twas jest like a man! They keep a doin’ 
of it to this day; it’s forever an’ always ‘the woman 


be, 


tempted me.’” 

“Thee remembers—doesn’t thee ?—that Scripture 
says, ‘the woman being deceived was in the trans- 
gression.’ It hath always seemed to me kindly in 
“Timothy so to speak of her as to lay the blame on the 
Enemy.” 

‘That ain’t neither bere nor there,” answered the 
logical and undaunted Patty, ‘I ain’t tryin’ to make 
light of Eve’s disobeyin’, but I do say Adam was real 
mean te get behind her; he was able to say he 
wouldn’t, I guess, jest as well as she was, but he didn’t 
no more’n she did. 1 was a readin’ somewhere’s, 
other day, about an old French feller, a judge or 
somethin’, judge of a p’lice court I expect by the tell, 
and whensomever they fetched a man before him that 
had been took up for a misdeed, no matter what ’twas, 
he always asked ‘Who is she?’ lettin’ on as though a 
woman was to the bottom of every wrong-dciu’. Clear 
Adam! And that’s what I fault em for.” 

“Well, they be queer.” Mrs. Peck again took up 
the fruitful theme. ‘“‘Sary, what was that you was 
a telling about Thomas an’ them letters t’other night?” 

‘‘Oh, ma!” said Sarah Beers deprecatingly, but with 
a laugh that lit ber pale face and sad eyes; for Sarah 
was a typical New England woman: careful and 
troubled about everything; a coward physically, a hero 
mentally; afraid of her very shadow but doing the 
bravest th'ngs, with her heart sinking and her joints 
trembling all the time, becsuse duty or affection called 
her to such service. She married Tom Beers, a bright 
strong young fellow, full of fun and reckless daring 
and devoted toSarah, but entirely ignorant of her daily 
anxieties and terrors; for she was as reticent as she 
was timid, if she thought she could save any one— 
much more any one she loved—by such reticence. 

“Oh tellon’t, Sary; "t ain’t no barm: we all know 
Tom sets by ye like his life. He wouldn’t do nothin’ to 
plague ye, if he knowed it, nomore’n he'd cut his head 
off; but that letter business was so cxactly like men- 
folks.” 

A chorus of voices echoed the request; there were 
only about teu people at the quilting—it was the regu- 


lar Sewing Circle meeting of Oakley—so Sarah con-. 


sented. 

“Well; ’t ain’t much to tell, but if ma wants me to. 
You know Tom's horse is real young and kind of 
skittish, and if the there one thing above another 
I'm afeared of, it’s a horse.” 

“Bless your soul and body!” put in her mother, ‘I 
never see the thing yet you wa'n’t afeared of, Sary, 
horse or not.” 

“Ob, I know it, ma, butIl am awfully afeared ofa 
skittish horse; Tum, he don’t really sense it, and he 
says Jenny ain’t ugly, she’s just full of play; andI 
s’pose she is; she’s knowing as a dog, and I give hir 
a bite of somethin’ every time he fetches her ’round, 
and she knows me real well, but she will jump and 
lash out and shy sometimes, and it makes me just as 
weak as water, sot I don’t never drive her ef 1 can 
help it.” 

‘You don’t mean to say you ever do drive a cretur 
When you feel that kind o’ way toward it?” queried 
Miss Patty sharply. 

“Why, to sometimes, ye know; there's oft- 
times a day Tom can’t leave the hayin’ or harvestin’ or 
plantin’, or something, and there has to be things 
fetched from the store, and no way to get’em except 
I go for ’em, so Tom he jist tackles up and I go for 
‘em; he don’t really mistrust that I’m scared, and I 
don’t never tell him that I be; what’s the use ?” 

“Well,” said Miss Patty, with a sniff no type can 
¢xpress, and Sarah went on : 

“So week before last Aunt Simons writ and said 
she was comin’ out to stay a day or two before she 


went back South, and she was goin’ to fetch Joe, that's 
her oldest, along with her; she wanted for to have us 
meet her to the station, but she said she shouldna’tconw 


‘nd say, ‘Cousin Silas, I a’n’t no more able to make if it rained; she’s got dreadful weak lungs; but she'd 


telegraph if she wa’n’t coming. Well, Wednesday 


morning, the day she set to come, it did rain, sur 
enough, and seeing there was the donation-party t 


get up, I sided my work away early and walked over | 
to the Center, for I knew I should find all the folks [Id | 
goPto sce to home. I'd just got ready to start for | 
home about noon time, and I bethought myself to | 
|} couldn’t really get along, thee knows, without men- 
I ft lks, and they could not without us; but Lexpect if 


atep into the post-office, for I knew there'd be the mail 
for the creamery, so I got a double handful of letters 
and papers and set my face toward home, when who 
should come up but Tom in the buggy. 

***Get in!’ says he, ‘ I'm agoin’ to the station.’ 

‘** What for? says I. 

*** Why,’ says he, ‘they hain’t sent no telegraph, so 
they’re coming.’ 

‘** But it rains,’ says I, ‘and Aunt Simons said she 
shouldn’t come if it rained.’ 

*** Well,’ says he, ‘1 obey orders and break owners; 
she said she’d telegraph if they wa’n’t comin’; and how 
do you know but it didn’t rain there.’ 

**So I got in and put the mail down onto the seat, and 
he driv like Jehu, for we heered the train whistle; and 
says 1 ‘Ob, Tom! don’t drive up the hill to the station, 
I’m so afraid Jenny ‘I! be scared.’ 

‘*He laughed a little. ‘Dil bet she wouldn’t be 
half so scared as you,’ says he; ‘but I'll leave you to 
the foot of the hill, and if they come I'll holler down 
to you, and I'll get in and go up to Uother station and 
put ’em into the hack that waits there, for there cun’t 
four get into this buggy; and you drive along up to 
that station and then I'll put you into the hack with 
Aunt Simons, and I'll take Joe along ’o me in the 
buggy.’ So sayin’ he jumped out, for we was there, 
and run up justin time tocatch the train. I didn’t 
have a thought that they’d be there, but they was, 
and he called out, ‘ They’re here, drive along.’ I knew 
‘twas the quickest way to take the road alongside the 
track, but the "Tuck train was due, and Jenis skittish, 
but I thought I'd ought to, so | drove along; there 
wasn’t no train, but right in the road, where I couldn't 
turn nor back, I see two loose horses—anidi if there is a 
thing that puts lighteniu’ into Jenny it’s loose horses. 
I tell you, the shivers run down my back, but I knew 
the only chance was to go so fast she woukdin't 
think about side shows; sol jist laid the whip onto 
her, and she sprung to and went by them horses 
quicker! Well, the back was going over the bridge 
but I catched up with it, and Joe, he got out with 
Thomas and took the buggy and I got in with Aunt. 
Tom had got to go up street to vet a can for the cream- 
ery. I called out to him as we went off, 

‘**Look out for your mail on the seat,’ and we 
drove along. But we hadn’t gone a half a mile before 
Tom he came tearing along and stopped the hack. 

‘** Where did you put the mail?’ says he. 

‘** Why, on the seat of the buggy,’ says I. 


‘**No you didn’t!’ says he; ‘there wasn't nothing | 


there but papers.’ 

‘**] guess I gave you the letters, then. I sort of 
thought I did,’ says I. 

Well, I haven’t got ’em anyway,’ sayshe. ‘Look 
in all your pockets, Sally, they ain't in mine.’ So I 
looked and looked, but I hadn’ta letter. I knew] 
hadn't, but I looked to suit him. Then I thought 
about how I drove by the side road, and I told him] 
guessed they’d jolted out of the buggy when 1 driv so 
fast. 

‘**Dear me!’ says he. ‘I must have those letters 
to-day. I’ve got to; I'll go back over the side road and 
see if I can see or hear anything about ’em.’ So he 
turned round. I tell you, I felt real bad; I couldn't 
think anyway in the world what I did with them 
letters, and I see he was worried to death. After we 
got to the house and Aunt Simons was fixin’ herself 
upstairs, he drove up with Joe. 

‘**Sary,’ says he, ‘do look over your pockets again 
for them letters; l expect there was a three hundred 
dollar check in one of ’em, and we can’t afford to 
lose it.’ I was just ready to cry, I tell you, but I 


over-looked the pockets again; they wa'n’t there, | 


and he said there wasn’t any sign or hearin of ’em on 
the road. I felt as though I should give up, when he 
turned and went out of the door, but just as he swung 
the gate to he hollered out, 


_ — — — 


“Did thee wish then thee’d never seen thy hus- 
band?” asked Aunt Marcia of Sally. 

The anxious face flushed and the sad eyes sparkled. 

‘** Aunt Marcia, I shouldn't know how to live without 
‘Tom any way in thi And the clear 
voice broke down as if the thought of such a contin- 


mortal world 


gency was too much, 

Aunt Marcia smiled. 

‘*l expect there is faults in all human creatures. 
‘Male and female created He them,’ though; and we 
can’t set out greatly to better the Lord’s plans. We 


'thee could hear them talk amongst themselves, Miss 


“*Sally! Sally!’ and I run. ‘I cave!’ says he, | 


laughing ; ‘here they be in my own pocket; you did 
give ’em to me.’ 


Patty, thee would hear, quite frequent, ‘Just like a 


Miss Patty could not deny it. 


PLE-PLANT. 
By L. B. B. 


| LIKE that word better than rhubarb. It may 
net be as scientific, but its associations are more 
agrecable. 

The season for pie-plant pie has come again, and, 
like everything else, it is beautiful initstime ; that is, it 
may be so, though 't cannot be denied that in some 
respects it resembles the little girl with whom we are 
all familiar: 

‘When she was geod she was very good indeed, 
And wheu she was bad she was horrid.” 

Possessing just the acid that our system requires in 
the spring, it seems a beneficent arrangement that the 
pie-plant should be the first green thing above the 
ground, and that its growth does not depend upon 
favorable conditions of soil or climate. It has become 
an almost indispensable article of food, and may be pre- 
pared in many Ways to suit the liking of different 
people, though the way practiced by an educated 
Swiss lady, who was my neighbor, is not recom- 
mended. She said, *‘] made a pie of the leaves, but it 
was not geod. My dog would rot eat it.” 

Pie-plant pie has become a staple for dessert in many 
families at this time of the year, and is both healthful 
and palatable, notwithstanding the fact that pies of all 
kinds have been for years the favorite target for hy- 
vienic practice. P'e-crust, if not too rich, is not more 
indigestible than crackers: and when lined with pie- 
plant properly prepared, a confirmed dyspeptic may 
eat it, and straightway ferget what manner of man he 
is, so unconsciously will his gastric processes be 
carried on 

There are plenty of recipes in our cook-books for 
puff-paste; but they sre too complicated and elabo- 
rate for conmmon every-day pies. The erust for these 


often needs to be mace in a hurry, and happily the 


sooner the materials are put together, and the whole 
thing is in the even, the better for the pie. 

It is impossible for a definite rule to be given as to 
the proportions of lard and tlour. Tastes differ, and 
what one would call a tough crust another might con- 
sider short enough. ‘But the quality does not depend 
so much upon the amount of shortening as some sup- 


| pose. The same quantity, with only water enough for 


a stiff dough, will make a tenderer crust than if mixed 
soft. Itis the wetting which toughens—and also the 
mixing. ‘* When half done, stop,” was the rule of one 
skilled in this department. If flakey crust is desired 
the shortening should not be rubbed in the flour, as 
many do. Bits of unmixed lard are necessary to se- 
cure this result. The coldest water should be used, 
and the shortening be only soft enough to make it 
possible to work. Warm water and melted lard will 
insure a shiney crust, with consistency enough to 
carry on a long journey. 

The small kind of pie-plant, with smooth leaves and 
slender stalks (I do not know the botanical name of 
the species) has the best flavor. It is not apt to be so 
rhubarby. If possible it should not be gathered until 
the day it is used. Nothing in the vegetable kingdom 
is more impaired in flavor by keeping over night than 
this. 

The mammoth pie-plant, when skinned and cut in 
slices a quarter of an inch thick, is improved by soak- 
ing a few minutes in boiling water. The small kind 
does not need this. The crust should be rolled thin 
and one laver of these pieces is enough for a pie. A 
third of s lemon cut in thin slices, a pinch of salt, a 
sprinkling of flour and a teacup of sugar complete the 
filling. Wet the edges of the lower crust and rub on & 


| little flour, then cover with the upper crust (on which 


“Sure enough I did, but he put’em into a pocket | 


he didn’t use for letters ordinarily, so he never looked 
there! and there wa’u't no check at all in any one on 
‘em 
‘*] guess you was mad ?” queried Miss Patty. 
“Well, I was a little stirred up, I don’t deny; I set 
right down and cried quite a spell.” 
‘*Wa'n’t that real man?” Mrs. Peek asked of the 
audience with a tone of fine scorn. 


a delicate fern-leaf may be outlined with a knife, to 
allow the escape of the heated air) and so loosely that 
it will lie in wrinkles. They will bake out, and the 
shrinkage will not split open the pie. Pinch the edges 
together and trim while the pie stands upon the table. 
If held upon the hand the hanging dough will stretch 
away from the plate, which is as bad as shrinkage. The 
under crust should not be trimmed until the upper one 
is put on. These precautions are all to the same end; 
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| ' to wit, to prevent the juice from boiling out, which | lotion than the harmless tpois it proposes to destroy. We Jamie succeeded the first time. He conquered them 
r,t spoils the pie: but, alas! sometimes it will any way, as | Wl give two or three comparatively safe washes : : They never came to rob his cherry trees again. 
: every housekeeper knows, — it is well to have some | _ Ist. Moisteu the Bog r with water, Clip nto —— Occasionally one little voice or another would 
bits of the unbaked crust with which to stop the leak. | POWdered niter and apply ‘ a a Patiently con- | of us as we drove through the gateway : 
O De. 


A pie- | ‘* Please, sir,” or ‘‘ please, ma’am, will you give me » 


They can be taken off the pu bake 2d. A solution of borax in water—a drachm to the pint—_ 

plant pie needs to be juicy, and will be, if properly applied night and ‘orriug | penny? Ill open the gate for you.” Ov, ‘ Please may 
made. Likean apple-pie, it is best the day it is baked, |} 3d. Sai ammoniac, one drachim; pure Water, ove pint; _ T bave some flowers ?” 
but if kept in a cool, dry place, (not down cellar) it is | lavender or cologne water, one-quarter Ounce; mixed spd | It was wonderful, that sudden transformation whic’, 


Jamie effected by his kindness of manner and fener 
osity. 


Without claiming that this or any other method 


meri 


Bi? eatable the second day. applied with the finger night an 
al 


Flavored with an oranee, stewed nic-pinnt my kes a besides these there are various mereur' 
citrine, such as 


ashes and oiut- 


fT} us in many 


delicious sauce fer tes. One oranre sliced, without | ments, sucad as the ire 
peeling, is enou eh for two quarts. The pie-plant, | ‘kin tronbice, but are attended with euch danger that -— | dealing with the children of men is always applicable, 
1} orange and plenty of sugar, are put in aliernate layers, | _— physician or some educated druggist should direct.| ,,, ulways the best, we may be sure that kindness i. 
without water, in the stew pan, covered and cooked one ee oe ey oe Pi better than hatred, that love is stronger than fear, and 
slowly until tender. Serve cold. When fruit is searce | to tefor ca | ttt fruits and Nowers rightly used are full of generous 
pie-plant can he uscd ali summer. If rot allowed to | a) the necoasary information in regard tothe ¢ e of silk worme: | Persuasion. 
lossom the stalks remain tender, cr rather the new | where the Morus muiticau/ia can be obtained. and the wormea, and This conduct appears to me to be in accordance: 
growth is so. | expense—anda, to be short, all about it AN OLD Sunscriper with the instruction of Paul to his friends at Rome, 
Canned pie-p!ant is nice for winter use, and pie-piant The eggs can be obtained of the Woman's Silk Culture | when hewrote: Recompense to no man evil for evil. 
jelly is highly esteemed by many pers~ | Association, and the price is, we believe, $2 to#5 anounce.|, | | If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, liv 
ne should be easily obtained at an; large nursery, ard pence ibly with all men, 1) “arly belove d, avenge no' 
bs SELF-CARE WHILE NURSING THE = you WIN NUE S| written, Vengeance is mine; I will repay, sailh 
" SICK. oe ee ee Lord. Therefore, if thine enemy hunger feed him; if 
By A. T. § SS he thirst, give him drink; for in so doing thou shalt 
+. ; , heap coals of fire on his head. Be not overcome of ev: 
those who are called upon to purse the sick (in 4j Tis 
through a long and iiinesa it is of the ut- | 0 | 
: Oh, how strongis lcve. Stronger than life. Mra 
most importance, not only to themscives but to their | 
patient, that their own health should be preserved ani OUR JAMIE. Beg ' 
their own strength maintained not cooly throughout the ate 
oftentimes so tediously prolonged. To all such we | was Jamie was cight years old we lived in 
submit the following simple precautions to aid them Wa bing ron ne Howard University. Our | 
in preserving their own health while sic’: house oc cupied an mercies lot at the upper corner of the | 
If the maiady of the patient be suck as to cause any | eventh-street road and the broad avenue tatleads| THE LITTLE GOOD-FOR-NOTHING. 
; marked odor of the breath or noticeable exhalationus from it to the University. Along the road and the gy Li M. Tarran 
from the skin, take care always to sit on that side of | *¥©"¢e Tana strong picket fence. In the southwest | La eliaatalaaa 
y corner of the lot, near the road, were two or three DO so hope I am going to be go xl for soni 


the bed or sick person which is opposite to or away : 
- rself. ‘‘Som 


rh ' from the direction which the eilluvia takes toward tue rast trecs. On ope of them, at the time 1 hare in thing,” said the little one to bh 
’ windows or draft of a fire-place. Sit so that their mind, some ripenl ing cherries were to be found: and | times it seems to me that I shall be, and then I am 
; breath, etc., is carried away from you. Do not sit too near our front door, which opens to the south, were a afraid I shall not. Perhaps the cat will know. 
close to them, or take their breath if you can avoid it. ao Sones covered with roses. Tuey clung toa high | 5° when the cat came the little one said, ‘* Please, 
To keep one’s own strength in a case of prolonged frame-work which was leaning against the wal! of the | ma’am, am I good for anything ?” ; 
care, and particulariy if obliged to sit up ali night for house. | | The cat smelled and turned her over with her shar; 
many nights in succession, great benefit will be de- | Opposite to us and stretched across the Seventi- claws a littl sald, “NO, youre 
} rived from taking a warm bath carly in the morning, | street road we re many wooden houses a: d shanties of | good for anything,” and began to play with a dead leaf. 
: and putting on fresh undergarments every second | rit e poorer poow: le. The y furnished, as is usual, abun. | By and by the dog came along, and the little on 
morning; or, if the disease be particularly infectious | on said to herself, will the dog. He larger than 
in its nature, it is best to change the underclothing | ‘Streets = lively as ax ant-hill. | the cat, aad permape het 
every morning. It will be found that the warm bath, | TAbying points for and genera rally | 
followed by brisk rubbing of the whole body with a ringing voices. Some- |-anything: 
coarse Turkish towel or ficsh brush, will refresh the | times gathering on the we: t side, full of frolic and mis- | The dog was more generous than the cat, and he did 
wearied body almest as much as sleep. At ile same | — they would dash in groups across the road, clum- | 20. mean to Lurther, but he put his paw upon her, ani 
time keep up tue appetite and strength by small doses | Der sp F the fence and make a ral upon ty cherries, | at was so heavy that it almost crushed her. Then he 
of quinine, two to five grains three times # day, and | much inclined to cail their large | 10 re NOt 
nourishing diet, with, perhaps, a littic wine and water | dog to their aid, so ast © frighten and drive the young | and he donc. 
uienelonally. | vagabonds away and save their cheriies. But as soon | Mhe little one was almost discouraged, but she said 
' as the little scamp3,saw any of the househo!! or heard | to herself, ‘‘I] will try once more,” and when the pig 
7 | thé barking of the dog they would swing themselves | came, she asked very meekly, ‘‘ Will you please tel! 
HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. | over the fence and make off, giving back a detlect erp | me if Iam good ae 
+ [ane ecttor of this department il! be glad to receive questions, sug- | ag they ran. . The pig took her between his sharp teeth and then 
—— c/a ey Jamie was much exercised over these troublesome | (topped her. “No, you're not good for anything,” he 
I have labored many years, and although I haved always had | imVasious, and feared, es lie had good reason to do, | said, and then he went away munching a potato. 
plenty of work, have been able to lay by bu as I have hed | that he would lose his part of the cherries | ‘I did so hope that I might be good for something,” 
others to care for beside myse!t. | | “Papa,” he said, ** can’t we do something ? Can't we | said the little one to herself very sadly. 
Now, these pleasant cares, which I would so giadly have retained, | got tho police up here?” ; | By and by she was put into a dark hole in the earth 
have passed away, and I am lab ring alone I am tired, and lon to | 
| rest fora while; but it is so difficult, if you loss your footing, to re- | hought that would not be a good plan. I advised It is all l am good for,” she said to herself, ‘* when 
4 gain it again, that I dare not stop lest I may love the best blessing of | Jamie to try and make them his friends, telling him | the cat scratches me, and the dog crushes me, and the 
. the lonely—independence. | | how I had once succe ded in stopping some Fiorida | pig will not even cat me; it is all I am good for.” 
ioeees Wak to ack, for the sakep! others situated like me aswell | wJuntcers from stealing my Melee. She lay there in the darkness and was very lonely 
as for myeelf, is this: In Europe I anew itis very Common to buy | 7 
anannuity; are there companies cf tiat kind in America, and ay iat, papa, did you give the melons to the | #od sad. At last something seemed to say to ber, 
they safe and reliable * | thieves? set ‘Shep’on ’em, I'd shoot ’em. J | “You mustclimb. The light is good for something, 
States four per cents., for what I have is in them, and if I should | Yes, Jamie, I fi und ¢ ut who the men were and cap- | 0 The little one c imbed, and when she had found the 
live to the age of Methusaleh Imicht cet enough abead for people | tured their hearts by asking them to come and see me, | light a wonderful thing happened to her. She became 
to qaarrei over after my death, bu: tt cuouch so that the interest | and giving them, as soon as they came, a melon feast, | a beautiful white lily. Some of the green leaves were 
iieanest the friend of the friendsecs, too . apa, Mayn’t I try and capture the children, here?’ | her and the dog had crushed her, and the pig had bi 
There are such methods of investment. Mrs. Daniel Web- | _- Jamie, a5 & new impulse seized him. — her, but the life-sap that would have gone in! 
; ster, who recently diced, had for many years received an in- hn ie 8, my son, you Can try, but do not be too much | them if they had meen large and strong had gone into 
A come in this way, acd we have known of other cases where Gisappointed if you do not succeed the first time you | the blossom, and the lily was fair and perfect. 
od such a method of securing an assured income has been pur- | t'y- They are as quick-witted as pigeons, and may fly It was Easter Sunday. They took her to the churc!: 
Z Ji sued. The interest, we think, is always timall in proportion | away. I would call them in and give them some | and put her near the altar, and she said to herself, “It 
to the safety of the risk. Your four per cents. are slow | roses and some cherries.” seems to me that I was unhappy once, but I am so 
. because they aresure. A discreet, honest lawyer would ad- So when Jamie again saw the little rogues coming | }appy now that I have forgotten it.” 


vise you as to methods, or we could give you, if you desire 
it, the names of some business managers to Whom you might | 


toward the fence and then several rosy faces pressed 
against the palings, he approached them and said in 


epply- | his own pleasant way: ‘Don’t you want some flowers. | THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 
What outward application, or medicine taken menhdiy, wi ini | children?” | THE BOYS WHO DID NOT KNOW GUNPOWDER. 
move freckles from the face, so that tley will nev: app ar. | “Yes, yes Good for you! Bully for you:” a ship is beginning a battle the captain 
, ; | QUISITIVE, | A dozen voices respon led, and a ad Zon boys and generally stations some b ys to carry powds r, 
3 There is nothing that we know of, unless it be a large | girls were over the fence or through the gate in an | alittle at atime, from the magazine to the sailors wh 


dose of arsenic, strychnine or something of that sort. | ins rae 
: y wv rt, which | instant. Jamie led his young army, inratherirregular | are loading the guus., The sailors call these boys 


will destroy freckles so that they will never again appear. 
They are caused by an excessive amount of the pigment or 
coloring matter of the skin in certain spote. They are not 
always a blemish, but relicye whiteness of the skin which 
sometimes accompanies and is a painful contrast to brilliant 
auburn hair. Something may be done to alleviate the trouble 
when they are unsightly, but great care should be taken 
lest @ worse thing follow the use of some recommended 


| order it is true, up to the front of the house, where his 


mother and sister, who had heen obsery ing rhis eff rt, 
met him and helped him arrange a bouquet of roses for 
each child. Some cherries, previously gathered, were 
then brought out, and the happy children, one after 
another, trotted off with the fruit in one hand and the 
flowers in the other. 


‘‘powder monkeys.” Many a boy, probably, woul’ 
like to be a powder monkey; unless, indeed, he might 
touch off the gun. That would be much more interest- 
ing. Itis very needful for young men to know some- 
thing about gunpowder, because it is used a great dea! 
in work which mén have to do; and still more because 
whenever there isa war and soldiers ‘are cailed forth 
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to defend the country, all who go must know how to 
load and fire cuns. But powder is very dangerous. 
Grown people are entirely unwilling that a boy shoul: 
have it unless he is of very prudent, careful habits, 
and also knows about its dangers. 

There is a story that gunpowder was discovered by 
a dangerous explosion. A chemist was pounding and 
mixing some substances in a mortar when by accident 
a spark fell in and there was a burst of fire; and, when 
the frightened chemist looked into his mortar, what he 
had been pounding was all burned. Bot he said to 
himeelf: ‘‘A powder that will burst like that will be 
very necfu!. IT must remember what I was mixing. 
Let me think; there was some saltpeter, some sulphur 
and some charcoal.” Tuis happened about five hun 
dred years ago. By experimeats people have found 
that « little more than one-third saltpeter, about one 
sixth charcoal, and a little less than one-sixth suiphur, 
is a good mixture. 

Common gunpowder is in black, shiny grains. For 
large cannons it is made in cakes with holes running 
throuvh them; because, thus made, it will not burn 
quite so fast, aud is less likely to burst the gun. And 
powder. Every boy 
ought to know how powder looks. There was once a 


vessel sunk having a cargo of powder on board, and 


there is such a thing as wis’ 


when she was raised the owner tried drying the pow- 
der, but peop'e told bim it was spoiled, and he gave it 
toacartman, telling him to throw it into the river. But 
the cartman spilled some lumps in the street and the 
boys found it, and thought it was coke, and built a 
bonfire with it. It exploded and hurt them. They 
were not at all to blame; but it is a pity they did 
not know how powder looks in cakes. Girls also 
should know. They are not fond of firing it, but they 
need to be careful when it is left abont. Very lately 
a woman was groping in astorcroom to kill the cock. 
roaches which were running in and out of the trunks 
and boxes. To see better she lit a candle, and a spark 
dropped into the trunk and fell upon a parcel of pow- 
der which her husband kept there ready for the next 
time he should ¢o gunning. A man ought to know 
better than to keep powder in such a careless way. 
This woman was very badly hurt. 

There is no real danger that powder will explode un. 
lees itis lichted. It is vot like some things which will 
burst if only one strikes them or throws them about. 
If you keep every sort of fire, spark, blaze, away from 
powder, it willdo ro harm. Why does it exylode so 
violently? Why will it not blaze Decause 
the burning separates the saitpctexinto nitroger gus 
and oxygen, and the oxygen unites with the charcoal 
and sulphur to form two other gases which will fil), 
while they remain hot, a space about three thousand 
times as Jarge ag the powder was. This is done so 
quickly that everything around is pushed out of the 
way. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Ne rphews and Nivees. 


\ ” E must be very careful what we write, fo—will 

you believe it ?—our letters are read in ‘‘ ever 
ls. Iwonder if they try to parse some 
of our sentences and find it hard. Now let us be care- 
ful. I'm glad 1 remembered notto say “let us.” | 
often hear it said; don’t you? The printer generally 
takes care not to let any bad spelling get into the 
paper, and the ‘ proof-reader,” who looks everything 
over very carefully to see the printer gets it richt, 
often corrects little slips we make in grammar. Still 
we must take care if we are going to be so honored in 
the school. 

From a teacher out in Iowa I have a nice little note. 
She says the school is about closing; isn’t it rather 
early for vacation to begin? The batch of letters 
which she sends are all good, and are a credit both to 
pupils and teachers. I can only make room for a part 
of them. 


so manv” schoo 


DavVeENPoRT, Ia., April iv, 1582. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

The pupil's of our room are going to vrite compositions, and our 
teacher said we cou'd write you a letter as one. There are abou 
our room, and I think, if «1! our letters are eent 

ave a great many nieces and nephews in one room. 
ated in the best part of the building, for we can look 
out of the windows and sec the Government Island and the Arsena!) 
upon it, and the Mississippi river. It i delightfal to take a ride on 
the Government Island in the seummer time, it is #0 com! and the 
vrass ila so wrecn ani pretty. I guese I have written en suyh for the 
first time. your niece, Jutia A. L. 


forty-seven popile i: 
to you, you wi)! 
room ia sitn 


Davenroast, Iowa, April, 1559, 
Lear Aunt Patience : 

Oar echoo! i« Lo to write a letter to yon, and the best one Is go- 
Ing to be tent to yon, so ] think Iwill write one too. Dav npeort ie 
the largest of the tri-cities of the npper Miesiesippl. Between Daven- 
port and Rock Island is one of the finest government arsenala in the 
United States. On this ereenal is a clock the bands of which, from 
the ground, look but little la’ ger than the bards of an ordinary clock, 
but they are six feet long. Our schoolhouse is on the top of a bigh 
hill overlooking the Mississippi, and every day we see both large and 
smal! steamboats. Last Fal! aeteamer by the name of * Jenny Gil- 
ghrist,” as she was going through the draw of the lovely Government 
Bridge, broke her cam-rod, and she swung back upon the piers of the 


bridge and eank, but she {= now fixed up, and is as nice a boat * 


there la onthe river, I think I have written enough. 
Yours traly, Anprew 8. M. 
DAVENPORT, Iown, April 20, 
bear Aunt Patience 

Our teacher has rcad some of the lettera in The Christian U nien. 

lam thirteen years old, and I like to bake bread | have baked 
bread cver since | was cleven years old. 

It ja very pear *nmmer, and we will have picnics and entertain- 
ments then. We have «a ery nice horse, and we go riding every day, 
We went out to Rock Island yesterday, and it-was very pieaeant 
alone the river I goto Sanday-scbool every Sanday. We have had 
a nice entertainment at the cherch. and will soon have another, 

I guess thia will do forthe firet time, 


Lovingly. your niece, M 


How many others of my nieces can bake bread? Do 
you make the yeast yourself? Suppose you send us 
the rule you use Besides these, there are pleasant 
letters from Minnie B and Bessie B. 

From another schoo), in Indiana, Pa., I have a parcel 
of letters, especially from Edwin A. G., Robbie M. and 
Charlie McG., and one which describes the place. 


DEAR AUNT PATIENCE: 

I. WANT TO BE YOUR NIECE. MY CATS 
NAME IS BEAUTY, I LOVE TO GO TO 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

WITH LOVE, IDA L. C. 


Your letter is printed beautifully. Just now my 
cat came, as it usually does about this time in the after- 
noon, stepped up on the end of the lounge, then on 
my desk and down into my lap, where it is now curled 
up fastasleep. Not even the seratching of my pen 
makes it stir. Ilow do you suppose it knows the time ¢ 

Sanny Sramuo, Md. 
lwar Aunt Patwuce: 

I have coaxed mamma to let me write to you, for Ido want to be 
one of your nieces, We have only taken The Christian Union since 
last September; we got it through a young man who waa an agent 
for it; we liked him so mach; and I like the Writing Desk, too, I 
have only one brother, and no sister; but I bavea kitten that I love, 
and we have a lit’ ‘ ': bat ite mother doesn’t love If, so we try to 
feed it, but I am seven 
vears old, and I hunt the eres and get a pennyadozen. I send a 
few of my penmnics for the poor boys. Dont your eyes get tired 
Eaten H. T. 


is very weak, and Tam afranl! it will die 


reading #0 many 

How sorry Lam for that poor colt! Your care for 
it, I hope, may save its life. It seems very hard for 
even a colt to die for want of love. 

How many men fail in business and how many 
women fail in their work just because they «do not 
nake themselves liked. Itis quite worth while for 
boys and girls to find out and try to get what will 
make them ‘“‘likable.” Courtesy in little things, read 
iness to do and say pleasant, helpful things—these are 
qualities more valuable in life than people realize. 


T———a, Erie Co, 
Dear Aunt l’aticne 


I don't want to tell whata by» niece 1 am for fear they will not let 
me join the flower club, and I really do fee! aa though Imust. When 
read abont it I nearly held op both bands and shonted sye, with 
Do ont reer or fhenr me, I hom ry much to bye mefit. a by if 


for we have the pourest kind of soil here; a red clay that bakes as 
d ix very discouraging to the little seeds, it is such 
When they 


Gu peep forth, or we. out Any piants, (own pounce the wil ds frou 


hard a8 @ DrickK at 
tiny sprouts through, 


hard work for tem tu force 
Lake Erie and wrestie with them: # severely that they Dave a sorry, 
worried look, and as soon a* a pretty bios*om is fully open its petals 
ure ecattercdl Will Misa “I’olly Arn Thue,” or some of theciub, eng. 


veat methods for overcom ng these obetacies that my poor yarce 
tuay hold up ita head with other folk’s gardens? A friend who lives 
in Kansas was telling me of al! the beautiful flowers that crow wild 
in fthem such we have to cultivate in our yar- 
dens and conservatories. It was very enchanting to hear, but when, 


in Closing, ele beyyved ine tu se! d ber some dandelion set d, and some 


others if j envied rno r. Just to th nk of 
‘pring withent one single golden dandelion ! We can bay verbenas 
ud cactas plants, but they can obtain for love or money only with 


yreat difficulty our every-ay lowers. Tread once that they culti- 
vated our muliein in England under the title of American velvet 
mant. Inlike manner I presume that many of those which Mise 
Polly bas recomimie nded Ww us are quite ¢ very-day lowers in some 
land. 1 find that sweet alyseum comes to us from Europe, and its 
name, derived from the Greek, signiies, allaying anger. The gladi- 
olas come from South America, and their name meane a little eword, 
end—but Iam sure I heard Mix« Polly say the time was up. so I leave 
the floor to the others. Scere H. H. 

What shal! our unfortunate friend put with her clay 
soil? I should say some loam from the woods and 
some sand 
Dear Goris and Loys: 

You see I have added the ** boys" to please Aunt Patience. I did 
net mean to exclude them from the flower gardening, only I was not 
sure of their interet in the matter. Arnnt Patience did not say she 
wonld adopt me as a niece. I enepectshe thinksIamtooold. I see 
ehe calla me your friend, which is certainly true. I promised to tell 
you, in my next letter, when to plant, how to plant, and what to 
plant those seeds in. itis time to plant now. It is @ little more 
trouble to plant in boxes than in the ground, but seeds are surer to 
come up, #0 I think you wii! be willing to take the extra troubic, 

Get some boxes about four inches deep, a little more or less will pot 
matter: cigar, ralsin, or berry boxes will do. The soil need not be 
rich but must not be «tiff or clayey; adda little sand if itis. Sift it 
through an old corn-popper, or bit of wire netting, to get ont the 
lamps and stones, fill the boxes, prees down smcoth with a bit of 
board, water, and eprinkie the seed thickly; if emall, like Browallia 
seed, they help each other up; do not cover them wich soil, but takca 
newspaper doubied and lay over them, fitting it down Closely. The 
larger seeds, like a-ters, just cover from sight, and put papers over in 
the same way [Put them ina warm place, like the kitchen, or a eunny 
epot out of doors. If they get dry, water through the paper so as 
not to disturb the seeds. In ten days some will be up. Take off 
the paper. Set them where the y will have the light, but not the hot 


enn in the middie of the day. When they have grown three pairs 
of leaves transplant into other boxes, or into the garden if the 
weather warm. 

While the seeds are coming up the ground shonld be epaded 
up and raked smooth, #0 a« to let t sun warm and me low 
the soll; add some weill-rotted stable manure weil dug in. Don't 
dig the ground when wet ; it makes it lumpy and atiff. It should be 
dry enough to fall off and not stick to the spade. Make the beds 
any way you fancy, only den traise them much. The plints dry up 
quicker than when flat. Edyve the bed« with narrow boards or sods 
of grass. Box makes a pretty edge if well trimme'!. I saw some 
last summer bordered with fat pebbles from the sea-ehore, others 
with large clam-ehella. Set your seedlings in the beds just before a 
rain, Oraftersundown. Make the ground smoeth and firm: witha 
eharp-pointed stick make a hole and jut in a plant; press th 
soll around it with your fingers. Set p/ante like phlox ard 
asters eight inches apart. They want room to epread. You can 
ret your plants each kind by itself or have one kind for a 
border, like asters or stocks. If you bave more than you 
heds full, remember your little or big friend who Is not a- 
fortunate. 

If you have eweet-peas plant them four inches deep, and give them 
something to climh on soon as they areup. You can make a 
treilis for them. I will tell you of a funny one I saw. The skeleton 
of an old umbrella was fastened open, as if you were voing to carry 
it, the end of the handle sharpened and set firmly in the ground, 
“weet-peas planted around the outside edye, and strings carried u 


the tips of the sticks, and the peas trained up and on th top of the 


umbrella, where they soon covered the top, making a@ green cover 
embroidered with pink and whit It was a “eweet "-looking wm 
breila, As AS your be pin to rrow the weeds Will Come 


too; little tiny specks at first (just like Litt'e sins), how fast and big 
they grow! Watch every day for them (this epplies to both), and 
pull them upwhile they aresmall. Save your pennies and buy e 
children’s eet of tools: a little rake, hoe, fork and trowel: th y are a 
great help in gardening. You can p'ant some of your yladivlus butbe 
now, and some in two weeks, and the rest two w:eks later, so aa to 
have a success on of flowers. Sometime I wil! tell you how to pre- 
pare some siips #0 you can have plants next winter. 
Your friend, PouLty ANN Tavs. 


CHARITY REPORT. 


Previously acknowledved,’ . $95.54 
Effie Hubbard, . ‘ 15 
Willie Townsend, ‘ ‘ 10 
Tillie B. Agnew . ‘ s? 
Estelle Amerman, 30 

Total, $121.61 


* Including &% cent« from Nelile L. Goodrich. 
Affectionately, AcntT PAatignes. 


PUZZLES. 


CROSS-WORD., 


In droll, not in funny; 

In trade, not in money : 

In pearl, not in oyster; 

In church, notin c’oieter; 

In warm, not in glowing; 

In wise, not in knowing 

In ill, not in fainter; 

Whole, a celebrated Italian painter. 
HaVENTON. 


DIAMOND, 


A letter, A partof tbe head. An old-time perfume. A period of 
time. A letter. Harry R. baRTLetTr. 
EASY NUMERICAL ENICMA. 
My whole, a proverb of eighteen letters. 
ll, 7, 18, a fairy. 
1, 16, 15, 17, a military exercise. 
10, 9, 5, prescribed. 
4, 3, 2, a prefix from the French, signifying over. 
1%, 14, fagot. 


6,14. a pronoun. De Forrest. 


UNTON® 

Join a homan being to acentury, and make to conduct: to a cer- 
tain animal, and make the gorilla; to a sweet fruit, and make an 
oficial command ; to a certain fowl, and make a narcotic plant; to 
a pointed instrament, and make a very eshort-tailed baboon; to a 
verb meaning to pass from ore place to another, and make a certain 
fruit of the East Indies, which is pickled and imported into Earope 
and the United States; to gracious, and make the human race: toa 
conjunction, and make land belonying toan Enzlish nobleman. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 27. 
S AVOR 
,ADES 


Square 
I RON 
EN D 8 


Anagram Blanka.— State, taste; tones, stone, notes; deigne, design, 
signed; usurped, pursued; stake, skate, steak, Kates, takes, Keate, 
teaks; editors, storied; sedate, seated, teased. 

List of Authora —Forney (for-Ney), Hay, Lodge, Trollope, Black, 
Hatton (hat-ton), Ridley (rid-iey), Knox, Hunt, Rice. 

Enigma.—Liberty and union, now and forever, one and inseparable 
HammerfesT 
O ehkos HA 
W aterlo O 
A materda M 
R avenn A 
D amascu 8 


Answers received from James B. Vunbam, 8. H. H. 
Answers to puzzles of the and 20th received from 


Double Acrostic. — 


ke 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| ‘ii 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
4 
~ 
| 
4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
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Science and Ari. 


Tornxapors, axp How ro Avoip Tusm.—Tie Signal 
Service Bureau is about to publish the results of ob- 
servations of six hundred tornadoes, deducing the gen- 
eral laws which govern their mevements, stating some 
curious facts about their occurrence and character, and 
offering some suggestions which may help the threat- 
ened victim to escape. The “Scientific American” 
gives the following condensed report of these observa- 
tions: 

The storm studies have occurred during the past eighty-seven 
years in all parts of the country. From these it would appear that 
tornadoes occur most frequently in summer and in the month of 
June. They have occurred, however, more frequently in April than 
in July, and in May and September than in August. Kansas is the 
State that has been most afflicted, and that notwithstanding the fact 
that the period during which tornadoes has visited it have been com- 
perativelyshort. That State has had 62 tornadoes from 1859 to 1581; 
Itjinois has had 54 from 18354 to 1881; M‘ssouri has had 44 from 1814 
to 1881; New York has had 35 from 1531 to 1881; Georgia 33 from 
1894 to 1881: I »wa 31 from 1554 to 1881 ; Ohio Ys from 15823 to 1581; 
aud Indiana 27 from 1852to 1880. The States and Territories that 
have had only one each from liv4to 1551 are Colorado, California, 
Indian Territory, Nevada, New Mexico, Montana, Rhode Island, 
Weat Virginia and Wyoming. The s'or-as occur most frequently 
from five to six in the afternoon, although there is no hour of the 
day that hax been entirely free from them. The average width of 
the path of destruction is 1,085 feet, and the storm cloud runs with 
a velocity of from twelve to sixty miles. The wind within the vortex 
sometimes attains a velocity of \00 mi'es an hour, the average veloc- 
ity being 592 miles. 

Among the mo-t valuable suggestions of the paper are those with 
reference to the peculiarity of the movements of tornado clouds, 
coutaiuing rules for arriving at their violence. A tornado cloud al- 
ways has a center, and it always moves forward from west to east. 
It may, however, sway from side to side in its progressive movement. 
Changes in motion are sometimes very endden. In the eventof a 
sudden change, ifie observer who is east or south of east of the 
steurm should move quickly to the seuth. If he is northeast he 
should move to the north. If within avery short distance of the 
cloud, the observer should run cast, bearing to the south. 


Stainep Grass Decoration.—To those who are in- 
terested specially in that field of art of which Mr. Louis 
Tiffany is the exponent in our country—viz , stained- 
glass windows—it will be a gratifying fact to learn 
that perhaps the most important piece of stained-glass 
decoration in the world has within the week been pu’ 
in place within the house of Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt, on 
Fifth Avenue. It is in the dining-hall of this stately 
American house, and in aseries of windows, the larg- 
est of which measures twenty-one feet in beight and 
eighteen in width, it presents the royal pageant of 
“The Meeting of Francis I. and Henry VIII. on the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold.” It is an important pro- 
duction, not because of its size alone but for the excel- 
lence of composition, the richness and harmony of the 
coloring, the skill in managing an array of 133 figures, 
the historical correctness of costumes and pearapher- 
nalia, and the successful manipulation of intricacies 
of design and difficulties of execution. It is to be 
regretted that so eminent a work of art, while it has 
come to adorn the home of an American citizen, could 
not have received greatcr significance by being the 
work of an American citizen. The renowned French 
artist in this line,‘Eugene Stanislas Oudinot, is the 
designer of the window, and was assisted in its execu- 
tion by his pupils. M. Oudinot is a Knaight of the 
Legion of Honor, and has been crowned with various 
medais and decorations in both London and Parig. 


Is Mars old question, *‘Are the 
planets inhabited ?” bas been revived by a curious dis. 
covery which an Italian astronomer is said to have 
made. This astronomer is the director of the Royal 
Observatory in Milan, and is, according to the “ Lon- 
don Telegraph,” one of the most assiduous watchers of 
the planet Mars. That paper says of him: 

It was he who, in 1577-8, first detected the many dusky bands 
which traverve and subdivide the raddy portions of the martia! orb. 
Again, in 1579-S0, when the position of the planet was favorable, 
he re-identified these strange lines; but during last January and 
February Le lias been able to observe and map out in more than 
twenty instances duplications of the cark streaks “covering the 
equatorial region of Mare with a mysterious network, to which 
there is nothing remotely analogous on the earth.” The Italian 
astronomer has styled them ‘* canals,” for they bear the appearance 
of long seawaye dug through the martial continents, as if a mania 
for short cute had seized the inhabitants of the planet, and every- 
body residing there had become an active M. de Lesrejs. 


AMERICAN ARTI=TS IN Panis.—While the work of so 
many French aé¢liers is finding its way to America, by 
some law of compensation the work of young Ameri- 
can artists seems to be fliling the voidin Paris. The 
Paris Salon, the great annual art display, opened 
May 1, and prominent among the exhibitors are the 
names of many Americans known on this side of the 
water. Bacon, Bridgeman, Dana, Dannat, a pupil of 
Munkacsy, Sargent, Pearce and Weeks, all have their 
places in New York, Philadelphia and Boston galleries, 
and areall exhibiting one or more excellent pictures in 
the present Salon, and itis to be hoped that before 
long they may be seen in some of our home galleries. 


Religious Mews. 


THE ANNIVERSARIES. 


The old Anniversary Week, with its incoming tide of stran- 
yers from all parts of the country, its immense meetings, its 
pleasant reunions, has been a thing of the past for a number 
of years. The week comes and goes like other weeks, and 
the world takes no especial note of thropged churches 
and crowded hotels. The reports are made, the speeches are 
delivered and the sermons preached as of old, but the popu- 
lar features are largely gone. This change does not, how- 
ever, indicate any diminution of popular interest in the work 
of the great societies, nor auy falling off in the magnitude of 
their operations; on the contrary it will be found that the 
iast year was with many of these societies owe of the most 
prosperous and active io their history. In the case of more 
than one eociety it will be found also that the meetings were 
marked by unusual interest. 

The Annual Meeting of the Home Missionary Sociely was 
held Weduesday, May 1U0ch. The gathering was too large to 
be accommodsted in the rooms of the Society at the bible 
House, and adjourned toalarger room in Cooper Union, which 
had been engaged for the purpose In the absence of the 
President the Kev. Lyman Abbott was ca!led to the chair. 
Phe report of the Treasurer showed receipts to the amount of 
$340 775 47, an exceasin the receipts of any previous year 
since the organization of the Society, and an excess in dona- 
Lions, apart from legacies, of some #15. 000, or $16,000 over 
last year's receipts. Dr. Coe announced his retirement 
from the office of Secretary, so long and faithfully filled by 
him, and was elected Honorary Secretary ; it was annouuced 
that measures were in contemplation to provide a salary for 
him, for the partial work which he would still be able to do 
for the Society, by special contribation and without trench- 
ing on the treasury. A resolution, however, was adopted 
recommending the Executive Comm 'tieeto make provision for 
his salary. The President, Treasurer, Auditor and Trustees 
of the Society were elected by acclamation eubstantially as 
last year, the only changes being the filling of vacancies oc- 
casioned by death. There then ensued a long, hot aud some- 
times unseemly struggle over the qucetion whether the meet- 
ing would firet hear aud consider the report of two com- 
mittees on constitutional amendments or Would proceed with 
the election of the Secretaries fur Correspondence. The 
latter policy was flnally adopted, and Dr. H. M. Storrs and 
Walter M. Barrows were elected by ballot. No other tiawesa 
were proposed, though there were some ecattering votes for 
other candidates, the total pumber of these ballots being 54 
out of 116. The opposition tothe re-election of the Secre- 
taries seemed to come principally from Boston and Chicago. 
These proceedings occupied the whole of Wednesday ufter- 
noon, and the meeting adjourned until the next morning to 
consider proposed amendments to the eonstitution. A com- 
mittee of fifteen bad been appointed at Chicago, at a 
gathering in the interest of the Home Missionary Socicty 
there, aud a committee of nive had been appointed 
at the last annual meeting of the Society. These two 
committees had conferred together, and with the Execu- 
tive Camunittee of the Society, and, as the result, amend- 
ments to the constitution were proposed, the most 
essential of which were a provision thut the Secretaries 
should not in the future be members of the Executive Com- 
mittee; that the Board of Directors should include repre- 
sentatives ¢clected by the several State Associations and 
Conferences ; and that the meetings of the Society should be 
held at such places as the Society or the Executive Commit- 
tee might appoint, not of necessity in the city of New York. 
A discussion of there amendments in detail was initiated, 
but soon developed a general) feeling that they were in some 
respects not sufficiently radical and in some respects required 
wnodification: as a result the report was referred to a new 
ccmmittee of nine, who were instructed to take the recom- 
mendations vf the two previous committees into cousidera- 
tion, and to make a new report embodying euch constitutional! 
amendments as they thought desirable; which report they 
were directed to publish in the columns of the Congregational 
newspapers by the first of next September, in order to give 
ample time for full and free discussion of them before the 
anuual meeting. The article in the constitution which 
requires the annual meeting to be held in the city ef New 
York was, however, modified 60 as to provide that it might 
be held wherever the Society or, in the absence of its action, 
the Executive Committee might appoint, and Saratoga 
Springs was chosen as the place for the next annual meeting: 
the time of the meeting was left to be desiguated by the Exec- 
utive Committee. The fina) action in thus disposing of the con- 
stitutional questions was with substantial unanimity, and the 
various members—who had come together, it must be con- 
fessed, with a good deal of personal if not acrimonious 
fecling—separated with a better understanding of each other 
and with better feelings toward each other. The new com- 
mittee of nine embraces most of the active members of the 
previous committee of nine, with the addition of some new 
persons in the place of those who had declined or failed to 
serve. 


The Congregational Union held its annual meeting at 
Cooper Union, May 1ith. The attendance was unusually large 
on account of the recent conflict between the former Secre- 
tary and the Treasurer of the Society. The friends of both 
parties were present in large numbers, and the first test vote 
indicated that the meeting was nearly equally divided between 
them. The somewhat extraordinary coustitution of this body 
allows any man to vote who has paid $1 to the Treas- 
urer, and has at the time of payment announced his 
intention of becoming a member. This clause allows 
strangers to come in and cast their ballots and excludes 
those who have made considerable contributions to the 


‘their purpose of exercising suffrage. 


funds of the Society, or whose churches have done se, but 
who have not taken the precaution of indicating atthe time 
In poiet of fact this 
provision has been suffered to lie in abeyance, and minis- 
tera and others known to be contributors to the fuuds bave 
habitually voted. A legal opinion was read from the Coun- 
sellor of the Society, Austin Abbott, E-q., defining the rights 
of voters under the constitution and charter of the Society, 
and it‘appeared that quite a number present, in anticipation 
of an exciting meeting, had gone tothe Treasurer and 
paid their dollar and taken their receipt in order to 
secure a vote. It was, however, decided by the meeting, 
with substantial unanimity, to aj point tellers who should 
pass on all votes challenged,in accordance with the traditional! 
policy and methods of the Society ; under this resolution, in 


point of fact, no votes were challenged. By the consti'u- 


tion of the Congregational Union the members of the Society 
elect a Board of Trustees aud the Board of Trustees elect the 
Treasurer and Secretary. The Nominating Comui'tee elected 
by the meeting brought in a majority and a minority report ; 
the minority report recommending the re election of the old 
Board of Trustees, the mujority report recommending the 
election of an enlarged Board, including nine of the o'd mem- 
bers andtwelvenew members. After some discursive debate, 
and motions and cross-motions,the maj rity report was adopt- 
ed and the new Board elected. Resolutions of contidence and 
respect for Dr. Brown, the ex-Secretary, were passed without 
diseent, but a resolution recommendiog his re-instatement, 
though offered, was withdrawn at the request of one of 
his warm personal friends. The following is the new Board 
of Trustees: Rev. W. H. Ward, D.D.; Lowell Mason, Rev, 
8. H. Virgin, John Wiley, George Wilcox, Rey. 8. B. Halli- 
day, John P. Jube, R. H. Swazey, H. L Clapp, Charles H. 
Jobnson, N. A. Boynton, Gardoer 8. Chapin, W. J. Hunt, 
Genera) Henry Heath, Rev. James G. Roberts, Rev. Amory 
H. Bradford, Rev. E A. Lawrence, Jr., Rev. Samuel Sco- 
ville, A P. Hibbard, G. W. Dore and J. A. Vly. 


Oo the evening of May Sth, in the Madison Siynare Presby- 
terian Church, thirty-two graduates of the Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary received their diplomas. Several of them 
bad already been licensed, and three of them were orda'ned 
the previous nigbt. More than half of the class will become 
miseionarics either at home orabroad. Persia, Siam, China, 
Mexico, South America and the Western States are the places 
to which some of them will go at once, while the rest will 
wait until Fall. The address was delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
Charles Hawley, a@ graduate of the Seminary in ISH. He 
spoke on the urgent necessity of viving to the winistry the 
most liberal education possible. A vrief valedictury ad treas 
to the graduating classs was given by the Rev. Dr. Hitch- 
cock, presidert of the Seminary, who said: ‘‘The ten days fol- 
lowing the ascevsion of the Saviour were days of uncertainty. 
Oae bundred and twenty persons in Jerusalem were waiting 
for something to happen—tbey bardly knew what. At lust 
Pentecost flamed out of the trackless sky and the Christian 
Church was born. In 150 years that chu'ch bad touched 
every ‘corner of the Roman Empire, and had alarmed the 
statesmen of that empire. That second century was the 
crucial century for the church, and it really settled the whole 
question. History warns us, itself being judwve, that no 
church wae ever more orthodox than the Greek Charch, and 
now there is none nearer dead. Othodoxy is always better 
than heresy. At present forms of worship are under discus- 
sion, and they should be, but sharp stinging personalities are 
eighteen centuries behind the times.” Diplomas were then 
given to the following young men, and the class joined in a 
parting song. 
Abbey, Robert E. 
Brainerd, Edward R. 
Bullard, Charles B. 
Bushnell, Henry A. 
Chapin, Oliver H. 
Dyckman, Henry M. 
Faghani, Chariea P. 
Fisher, Geo. McVey 
Gardiner, Harry N. 


Reid, Gilbert 
towers, James 
Rudolph, Walter 8. 


Hayes, Jobn N. 
Haye, Frank H. 
Laughlin, James W. 
Lee, E. Tram»all Kank, Edward J. 
Long, William 8. Service, Kobert J. 
MacLaren, Charies D, Shaw, Harvey 
Mcvoll, John A. Stoltz, Frank F. 
Milla, John N. Webster, George 8. 
Penniman, Andrew Wenrick, George W., 
Hall, Thomas C. Plack, George W. Wright, Wiley K. 
Hare, Calvin A. Platt, William W. 

The Alumni Association of the Seminary held ite anniver- 
sary Tuerday morning. The Key. Dr. Epher Whittaker, 
of Southold, Long Island, presided, and the Rev. Dr. Hitch- 
cock delivered an address on the work of the Seminary. A 
mortuary paper was read by Dr. C. W. Baird. The alumni 
dined at Seighortner’s, in Lafayette Place, at 3 p.m., and 
speeches were made by Dr. Hitchcock, Charles B atler, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees; the Rey. Dr. Brown, of Bed- 
ford, Eogland; the Rev. Mr. Papton, ard others. 


The American Bible Society held its sixty-sixth aunual 
meeting May 11th, in the Bible House, Freijerick 8. Winton, 
a vice-president, being chairman. The Rev. Dr. 8. Ireneus 
Prime presented a series of resolutions, which were adopted, 
approving the action of the Board of Managers iu ordering 
a general resupply of the United States and Territories with 
copies of the Scriptures. The Board of Managers were re- 
elected. Inthe last year the receipts from al! sources were 
$552 223 32, and the expenditures $603 40099. The Col- 
loquial New Testament has been completed in the Chinese, 
Shanghai and Loochow languages. The Syriac Old Testa- 
ment is now being revised. There were 1,174.893 copies of 
the Bible printed at the Bible House, and 449,136 copies 
printed abroad. For the blind, 507 volumes were isaued. In 
sixty-five years the society has lesued 40,407,584 copies of the 
Scriptures. The society last year had 164 colporteurs em- 
ployed in this country and 214 abroad. The number of fam- 
ilies visited was 714,636, of which 111,952 were found with- 
out the Bible. 


The annual meeting of the American Tract Society was heid 
May 10th in the chapel of the Broadway Tabernacle, at 
T -fourth Street and Broadway. Professor Barbour, of 
Yale College, presided. The reports of the various depart- 
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menta of the Society were read. 
vumber of volumes publisted in the year was 202 200; and 
of tracts, 5.600 280, Over 56,000,000 pages been distributed 
by olbers. Onc 
hundred und fifty-nine colporteurs were employed, and they 
visited 141. 548 fimilies. In inis- 
sionaries, £10,530 95 was expended io printing tracts which 
were sent to India, China and Publications in 
twenty-right Janguages were also issued from the Society's 
The receipts for the year amounted to ; 


missiOuurlks, co}porteurs end 


response to requests from 


Jupan. 


ress. 
total eXpenses Were So. Short uddresscea 
delivered by the Rev. Drs. Cuicheriny, Porter, Sabioe 
others, upon the necessity of increasing the Society's 
amovug immigrants arriving in this country. The Rev. 
Chamberlain spoke of what had been accomplished in Brazil 
by the Sucicty. The present board of directors was then 
re-elected. The Rev. Thomas Armitage was chosen Record 
ing Secretary. 


The National Teaperance Society beld its seventeenth 
aupnual weeting Muy Yih. Ilo the afternoon the report ol 
J. N. Stearns, the Corresponding Secretary, was presented. 
In the year 120 new publications were added to the list of 
books published by the Society, waking 1.001 Inall Th 
benevolent and missionary work among the freedmen was a 
leading feature of the year's work. Wiuliam D. Porter, the 
Treasurer, submitted his report, showing the receipts of the 
from publications, $51 251.41; ¢fts and work- 
The total receipts for the year were 
OS4.10. The 


yeur to be: 
ing capital, $5,742 64. 
02405; the total expenrea, 
hand on May 1. 1852, was 21.0065. William E. Dodge was 
re-elected President of the Society. Iu the evening a large 
audience filled the Broudway Tabcrnacle, at Broadway and 
Thirty-fourth Street, to listen to the public addresses. In 
the abeence of Mr. Dodge, a vice president, 8. D. Hastings, 
of Wisconsin, presided, and the Rev. Dr. Cuyler, of Brook- 
lyn, Hiram Price, Commissioner of Indian Affairs at Wash- 
inyton, aud Col nel George W. Bain, of Kentucky, addressed 
the meeting. Mr. aud Mra. Stebbins sang several temper- 
ance hymus, and a collection was taken for temperance 


cush op 


work among the freedmen. 


The Connecticu! Bile Socety bad au excited meeting 
week, in whico the whole topic of the strained relatiors be- 
tween the Connecticut Society and the National Society un- 
derwent warm discussion. ‘The 
promise; two resolutious being passed, one directing th 
Executive Commiftee to expunge from tbe Annaal Report al! 


resnit was «sort of com- 


strictures on the American Bib'e Society, the other directing 
that all contributions received by the State Society be ex- 
pended withiu the State. Mr. Gilbert was re-eleeted Secre- 
tary, and Mr. Rodney Davis, who has been prominent in 
the criticisms of the financial reports of the National Society, 
was elected auditor. Practically tae Society reaflirms the 
waut of coafidenee expressed by its Executive Committee 
the Natioua] Society, but withdraws from all continuance of 
the controversy, and goes ou to do its own work In its own 
State and in its own way. 
GLEANING®# 


ENGLANI?. 


ith 


-The Rev. F. W. Baldwin has accepted the Granby (Mass.) Con- 
greyational Charch and parish 

~The Harvard Street Congregational Charch of West 
Masa., cal's the Rev. E. C. Hood of Hingham. 

The Rev. Robert M. Berkeley, of Charicetown, Mage, bas been 
elected Rectorof Holy Trinity Church at Minneapolis, Minn. 

—The Rev. E. E Lamb has resigned the p of the 
gational Church, Collinaville, Coun , to take effect Jane Ist next. 


Medford, 


istorate Conyre- 


-The Rev. John P. Coyle was ordained pastor of the Evangelical! 


church at Ludiow Mille, Mare., lasi week, the Kev. Dr. Gladden 


preaching the sermon 


~—Phillips Brooks as a Preacher was the subject of an address be- 
fore the Baptist Ministers’ Conference, May 2d, by Me. J. S. dames 


of Allentown. 
—The Pittefield (Mass. continue the Rev. J. L. 


Jenkins’s salary during his three months’ vacation, and have voted 


Fire? Church wil! 


to supply the pulpit dur his absence. 

The Rev. E. S. Gould, Weet Brooxfi 
unbanimonse cal! to the Conyvrevgationa! Church at Carthage, Mo., where 
he went some time since fur hie health; be will supply the pulpit there 
warm weather. 


ate of ld, Masa... declines a 


MIDPLE STATES. 

—The late Lewis D. Belair left to the parish of St. John the Evan- 
velist, Philadelphia, $3.00. 

—The Hudson River Association mects at Barryvilie, Tuesday, 
May 23d, 1852, at 2:30 o'clock, rim. 

—The number of confirmations in th 
last year was 1.949: numberof clervy in the diocese, 203 

—Sunday after Ascension Day, May 2)*t, has been appointed by 
teveral Episcopal Diehops as a day of intercession in behaif of 


e diocese of Pennsylvania 


m'ssions. 

—The town clock in the steeple of St. ’aul’s Church, in this city, 
waa made in London in 177%. It has two weights of one thousand 
pounds each. 

—The “ Churchman ” favors the hicher edacation of wome, and 
thinks there ix no colleye in this conntry where the experiment can 
be tried with fewer misvivings than in Columbia. 

—A stained-giass window in memory of Lishop Wainwright has 
been placed in Grace Charch, of which he was rector from 1821 to 
1833. Two wheel windows have been added, coating each $500. 

a recent visi! Pennsylvania and Virginia, begir- 
hing April i3:h and ending May Sth, Mr. KR. Graham made forty 
public addre<ses on the subject of temperance. The 
ranged from 100 to 1,000 persons, the aguregate attendance amount- 
ing to over 12.00. 

—St. Marks’ Chapel, at Avenue A aud Tenth Street, will cost 
nearly $100,009, Jr 


to Central 


audiences 


willinclude a Sundsay-*chool room, room fora 
cooking school, kitchen garden, reading room and. lecture room. 
When required all these rooms can be flung together. A wealthy 
Kentleman who does not wish his name published is to build the 
chapel by way of memorial. 
THE WEST. 

—Bishop C. D. Foss, of Minneapolis, Methodist Episcopal, is dan- 
xerously ill. 

—Bishop Wingfield, of Northern California, declines the Assistant 

Of Mississippi. 


The reports show that the 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Piymouth h, Minneapolis, Minn., cule the Rev. K. G. 
Ilutchine, of ( mobus, Olio 

The Laws, pastor of the Chareh at Decatur, 
died of peumption at that place May od. 

Phe Samuel oun, D.D., was installed pastor of the First 
Presyterion Chureh, St. Peal, Minn., May loth, 

~The Kev. duseph Wolfe bas accepted a call to the pastorate of 
the First (‘onvregational Church of Greenville, Bond t’o., IL 

-The Rev. IL. A. Neweil resigns the pastorate of the Presbyterian 


Church in Roehester, Minn., and accepts acu. to Fargo, Dakota 


~The Rey. Wiliam Alvia Bartlett, of Indianapolis, haus accepted 
acall to t New York Avenue Presbyterian Church, Wash. 
« 

The Fox River District: Ministerial Association held a two days’ 
secession, May 4th and Sth, at Elvin, Ilis., in the interests of the Free 
Methodist Churel. 

The Weetern nitarian Conference began ite 25th Annoal Session 
at Cleveland, May oth It adjourned May 9th, having presented its 
secretary, I. D. Jones, of Chicayo, 2300 toward the expenses of a 


foreign tour. 


The Society of the First Congregational Church, Chicago, has 
adde | tu Dr niw he W aie for Liv past 
year Lave been $'9.425, the current expenses $°0,001, ex- 


penses daring the year for removal of bonded debt and repaire have 
bee 
(our ney in his farewell 


~ 


sermon at St. James's Cl urch, 


Chicayo, that he wanted the people above all things to eink their 
individualiem ont of sivht, seeking neither an extremely High 
Church or Low Charen rector, but one who would feed them 


with good food, and build them up on one foundation. 
(,u°den Mission, Chicayo, will hereafver occupy the 


aud Fourth Avenue 


—ihe Pacith 


five-story buliding Corner of Van buren 


The 


but clean lodyvinygs, 


rervices 
The 


The eX pens« of the establi«h- 


mission combines religious a iestaurant, Cheap 


ind a free kinderarten new quarters were 
dedicated Sa'urday evening, May 6th. 
ment is about $5, 
Col. Georye A. Clarke. 

The annual Meeting Elgin Association of Congregational! 
held at 9th. 
was devoted to an address en the Fellowship of the Churches, by the 


H 


Oa year, which is chicily furnished by one man, 


f the 


Churcher was Creneva, May sth and Monday evening 


M. Skeeis, and an addres= on Sunday-schools, by Secretary 


Dunning ef Doston, ‘Tuesday sfternoon was al-o occupied in dis- 
cu¢sing the Sunday-echool question, Tu slay evening with ten- 
minute speeches in answer to the questions: Why do I elieve? 
What is final autority in my belief? Wichont belief, what’ What 


of the believers in (Christ: Is be divine or human? ‘hat of the 


bellever s power. What of speciai Providence 7 


THE SOUTH. 
The Congregational Conference of North Carolina met May 4th- 
ith, at Wilmington, in Christ's Church, Rev. D. D. Dodge, pastor 


\) (hes were re presented, and two new ones, those of 


of the five chur 


Troy and Pekin, were received, with (we more coming on. For the 
two new ones, Mr. W. graduate of Williams Colleve, was 
ordained as pastor. Sermon by the Rev. J. KE. Roy. A grand tem- 
perance meceting Was beld. No party lash of an executive commit- 
ee Can force these sable Conyreyationslist« under the yoke of the 
intercet, 

-The General Conference of the Methodi+t Episcopal Church 
South beyan its at Nashvi-ie, renn., May sd, 
Payne, the senior bishop, pres'ding. The past four years slow an it- 
crease of 247 itinera min'stera, and 56,657 in church membership. 


inere wed $411,455. The Conference bas unde: 


ludian4 adout 


The mis<ion fur 


“) the Mexican 


Mex 
questions before the 


the 


ite care about 
bor ler M 
tral Misael 


persous 
snd about the same number in Cen- 


Que of the bur 


‘2 ON, 


iny Conference 


rease the faciiitie< for educating colored minister- 


@eneral Rews. 


Domestic Items.—The President has signed the Chinese 
bill. ——Senator Blair's examination in connection with South 
American affairs bas come to an end.——Rear-Admiral RKud- 


vers aod Mujor Twining were buried at Washington 

The Judge Westbrook investigation is Vigorousiy 
pushed.—Alexander Stephens was seeriously injured by a fall 
be Malley trial is dragziog on its slow length at New 
lliven.——Fifty-cight insurance companies were dissolved 
An act to incorporate the Longfellow 
Museachusette 
VYecoration in 


being 


in Pennsylvania 
Meworial Association was iniroduced in the 
Legislature. ———Oscar Wilde lectured on Art 
this city, and Mr. Baruum was one of his listeners ——The 
Bur Association of this city guve a largely attended reception 
to Judyve Blatchford. ——The arguments in the Guiteau case 
closed Friday. On the same day E. W. Kiogsland, the 
treasurer of @ Jersey City bank, ehot bhimeelf through the 
head. The wound has vot proved fatal, arun on the bank 
which ensued has been stopped, and there is no reason to 
doubt that Mr. Aipysiund’s accounts are correct; be bas 
suffered aouch from ill heulto, and that was probably the 
cause of bis rash uct. The steamship ** Pliny” was strand- 
ed during the storm of Saturday on Deal Beach, N. J.—— 
Ex-Governor Washburn, of Madison, Wis., died at Eurcka 
Springs, Kan., on Sunuday.——Alexander H. Stephens is 
named as the Independent numinee for Governor of Geor- 
via. Gen. John G. Barnard died at Detroit on Sunday. 
-~\ heavy rain storm prevailed over a large sectioa of 
country during Thursday, Friday, Saturday and Sunday. 


Congressional Neirs :—In the Senate bills were introduced 
to authorize the President to appoint Fitz-John Porter to a 
colonelcy in the army; appropriating #500.000 to erect an 
extension of the Executive Mansion; authorizing the Poat- 
master-General to extend the service on 4 mail route under 
contract The Court of Appeals bill was further con- 
sidered in the Senate, without fiual action.——In the House 
the Agricultural Department Bill was passed; a bill was 
introduced to aid further Arctic exploration.——In the Senate 
the bill for intermediate appellate courts was passed.——A 
bill was favourably reported giving full pay to Lieutenant 
Schwatksa while on leave in command of the Franklin search 
expedition. ——The District Appropriation bill andthe Geneva 
Award bill were passed by the House ——In the House the 
River and Harbor Appropriation bill was reported and 
ordered printed; the bill to enable National banking associa- 
tions to extend their corporate existence was debated and 
notices were given of several amendments; a bill was intro- 


duced and referred, tendering 
Licutensut Danenbower, and conferring 
of Liculteuant-Commander 


the thanks of Congress to 
upon him the rank 


Foreign lems :—Lyping Forest bas been opened to the 
public by Queen Victoria -The deeree banishing Jewish 
apothecaries has been declared illegal by the Russian Senate. 
——The revolt in Soudan has come to an untimely end by 
the death of the falee propbet.——Icebergs abound in the 
A'lantic, to the serious annoyance of steamers.——The Bel- 
gian ministry have resigned.—— Fifty-six men were killed by 
the exploeion of & mine in Westphalia. The Prussian diet 
The Hygienic exhibition building, 


has closed its session 
ut Kerlin, which was soon to. be opened to the public, bas 
been burned, toygetber with its contents. ——There is great dis- 
trees in Andalusia.— Rvrarian disturbances against German 
land-owners are reported at Dusaburg.——The Pacific Mail 
Steamer Salvador was wrecked. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 

— Never sneer at what is sometimes called modern culture 
again. It has paid the daughter of Bayard Taylor to become 
u thorough German scholar, for she is now using her knowl- 
edge to trauslate Edwin Booth's acting plays into German, 
receiving, it is said, #1,000 for each play. 

—This specimen of Cauadian coolness rather overtops 
anything of the kind we ever Knew to occur in the land of 


Yuukee ** 

An American Visiting Mon'resa! vave a waiter a ‘trade-dollar 
us «a fee Saicdi the walter “sir, did you intend to give me @ 
dollar? did.” Well, thix coin at a discount. 1 can 


ouly take it for ninety-two cents. Eivht cents more, please.” 
—It has been suggested by a Southern gentleman, in view 


of the number of steam out fires which have occurred lately, 


that there be put in every stuteroum of passenger steamers 


bell connected the clerk's office and the 


By this means, in cause of disaster, the passen- 


an electric witb 


pilot house. 


| gers might be all awakene! at once, and much precious time 


saved. 

—‘*Digitated storkings”’ are the latest freak of fashion ; 
they are so knit and wove: ‘y fit the foot and toes as 
the glove fits the baud and fingers. Wesee but one advan- 
tage in them at firet thought: ‘* Mother Guose'’s"’ ‘* This 
lithe pig went to market and tbi- little pig stayed at home” 
can bow be played with the baby without the fear of its 
catching cold. 

—The wearers and cultivators of ‘‘bangs"” have pow a 
telling argument in their favor in the case of a Chicago 
wouian whose life was recently saved by one. A drunken 
rowdy fired w revolver at her, but the bullet, which would 
otherwise have entered her brain, if she bad any, etruck her 
forehead and glanced off a piece of tin om which she was 
training a ** bang for Sunday wear. 

—Everything is done in Durry in these days. Ata large 
horse-car stable in this city they are in such a hurry that 
they curry thelr horses by steam machioery. A large brush 


tia” th 


attuched to movable urms, so that it can be carried in any 


direction, and revolved rapidly by an engine, is applied to the 
horse. Whew! A cloud of dust arises and the next moment 
the horee stands befure you with his toilet complete—a 


| trunsformed animal. 


—The French mind conveniently grades and defines sor- 
row for sucial uses, according to the report of a New York 
lady who called on a Parisian acquaintance and. found her 
surrounded by an array of elegaut costumes. The French 
lady immediately began to apologize for what she regarded 
as rather somber toilets by explaining thatthey were mouraing 
garments. ‘*Mourning!” exclaimed the astonished Ameri- 
can; ‘‘why, they seem to me more like bull dresses than 
mourning dresses.” cheerfully answered the 
bereaved one. ‘* Well, perhaps; but it is not very serious. 
It is only an uncle.” 

—The average church sexton has a hard time of it trying 
to suit the various eccentricities of the congregation. Not 


res: 


.many ministers appreciate this fact; but it may be inferred 


that the Rev. M. J. Savage of Bostou does, from this extract 
from a letter that he wrote to his sexton on the anniversary 
of the silver wedding ef that official : 

And finaliy, you should epend your leisure time in inventing a 
patent church that shall be juet warm enough and not too warm; not 
tow light, bat just light enough; not too dranghty, but with jast 
draught enouh; where all the people, whatever their mental, moral, 
or physical Condition, will be perfectly comfortable, and—crowning 
achieven gig al! —that shall bave al! the seats in the middle. 

—A recent English magazine contains an article on ‘* Lon- 
don Brigands and their Methods,” which gives the following 
remarkable picture of a street mob in that city: 

The gangs usually muster in the greatest force on the occasion of 
afire. At euch times they eelect their victims carefully, swrrounding 
and then jostling them: and while one of their number makes eff 
with a watch ora purse they render pureuit imposeible and even 
dangerous. The extremities to which they will sometimes proceed 
received a remarkable illustration at the time of the fire at the Park 
Theater. On that night the Golden Lane gang was out, the Park 
Theater being ip ita district. A tradesman residing in a neighboring 


— 


«treet was watching the fire from the doorsteps of an acquaintance 


when a hurricd messenger arrived to inform him that he must basten 
home or *“ his house would be sacked.” The intelligence wae alarm- 
ing, but not exaggerated. When he arrived at home he found that 
the Golden Lane gang was subjecting it toasiege. All the windows 
were broken, the pane! of the door was cracked, and stones were 
showering in from al! directions, Elbowing his way through the 
crowd, the tradesman, a stout Northerner, entered his house amid a 
volley of missiles, and found three men struggling in the passage. 


_ The explanation was that two of the men were detectives, the third 


being a thief who had appropriated a watch at the fire. In conveying 
their prisoner to the station, the officeis had been overtaken by the 
yang, savagely aseaulted, and compelled to take shelter in the first 
house that had an open door; otherwise, they averred, they would 
probably have been killed. The end of this remarkable incident was 
that one of the officers had to make his exit by a beck deor and 
summon a force of police to clear the street before the prisoner could 
be securely conveyed to the police station, 
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Leciure-Hoom Talk. 
By Henry Warp BrEecner. 


WORKING TOGETHER IN THE CHURCH.* 

HE most exalted conception of church life 1s given 

in the New Testament. The church is of a two- 
fold character. It has an artificial oneness—that is, an 
artificial body; unlike a family, which develops in inti- 
mate relationships. It is a body of men and women 
brought together under a common intluence, to grow 
not simply into unity, but into unity by the fact that 
the great variety of parts which are in it work to- 
gether, one supplying the deficiency of another. In 


that ideal condition it comes as near to the represent- | 
ation of Clirist himself as it is possible for it to do on | 


earth. There have been vain attempts to represent 


Christ: by treatises, by descriptions, by some of the | 


most eloquent passages in modern literature, such as 
those of Dr. Bushnell and others, who have presented 
in word-painting their own conception of Christ, and 
by the pictorial effurts of days gone by when painting 
was really religious literature, in the main, and when 
the profoundest feelings of the profoundest souls ex- 
pressed themselves through form and colcr instead of 
through words and philosophy. But they are dll 
unsatisfying ; and the presentation of Christ through 
the church is, perhaps, still more unsatisfying; for the 
fundamental idea, to a large extent, has been lost out. 

If you consider the church to be a body of men 
gathered together like the miscellaneous crowd in the 
Ark, to be ferried over to the other side with a cfp- 
tain, a mate and other ofticers to take charge of them, 
the duty of the passengers being simply to behave, and 
to wait til] they are landed on the other side, you get 
a Very distinct idea, but a very inferior one as com- 
pared with the New Testament conception. if, on the 
other hand, you represent the church as being a 
hospital (and in many respects it is that), or as 
being a house of relief or of mercy (and in many 
respects it is that), you give to it a humanitarian 
view, but you take away the New Testament view. 
A great community of individuals is to grow into 
a perfect manhood; and that is to be done by one 
supplying the deficiency of another. They are to 
be banded together in such affinities and diversities 
that each one partakes of every other. If one has 
learning he is to be as an open book to those who are 
ignorant. If one man has great zeal, and another man 
has an even, canal-like flow, never very high and never 
very low, they are not to be set over against cach 
other, but are to supply the deficiencies one of an- 
ther. They are necessary to each other. The impetu- 
ous man is necessary to the man who is a little too 
even ; and the even man is of great benefit to the man 
who is impetuous. One man has speech, and another 
man has silence and must needs have somebody speak 
for him. One man has an ideal way and another man 
has a practical way: and instead of bringing these 
two men into conflict, one saying, ‘‘I do not believe 
in your hich experience; I believe in real practical 
life,” and the other saying, ‘‘]1 do not believe in your 
practical life; I believe in high experiences,” they 
should be brought together, that they may have the 
benefit of each other’s knowledge or gifts. They should 
not be allowed to clash with each other. 

No man is perfect. Ido not mean that no man is 
perfect in the sense of keeping his own ideal up in 
execution : I mean that no man is perfect in a full and 
round development in himself. Some men have a 
reason that comes from impulse and feeling ; and some 
have a reason that comes from perception in scientific 
observation; but very few men are round, having a 
harmonious development in every single direction. 

Now, bring together a church—a body composed of 
persons who are sympathetic with each other, like 
brothers and sisters in a family. For instance, in a 
family of five or six boys, one is an inventor, an 
engineer; and all that belongs to his vocation he is 
familiar with. Another is a naturalist; and all that 
belongs to bird or beast be is familiar with. Another 
is @ microscopist, and devotes himself to microscopy. 
Another is a painter and devotes himself to painting. 
Aud so on all the way through. As they sit at the 
table for breakfast, various questions come up. One 
tells what he knows relating to the subjects in bis line ; 
another tells what he knows relating to his line; and 
altogether they cover more ground than any single one 
of them alone could do. 

This an ideal of church life. It is an ideal which is 
interfered with first by the magnitude of churches. 
They have to be grouped in circles by themselves. It 
is also interfered with by the low spiritual standard 
which prevails among men. It likewise has been 
interfered with because the very idea itself has been 


*Friday Evening, Jan. 27, 1882. Hymns: Plymouth Collection: 
Nos. 890, 1272, 816, 847. Reported expressly for The Christian 
Tnion by T. J. Ellinwood. 


destroyed by the high ecclesiastical notions 


| which have been disseminated. And the whole com- 
| bination is to be set forth as a bright shining light to 
tell the world again what divinity is when incarnated 
|in the human form. As Christ stood to represent the 
divine nature in its quatity, but notin its quantity, so 
| the church stards to represent the divine Jife in multi- 
| plicity with unily, in large groups. 

Well, in this point of view it is that we need, in 
church life, by conversation, or in some other way, to 
fiton to each other. I know that there is nobody who 
bas not something that might not be made of benefit 
toothers. No family is perfect that has not little 
children in it; and there are a great many persons 
who represent little children in the cburch, with the 
| exception of their simplicity. There are a great many 
persons who sey, “I have nothing to give; 1 cannot 
pray, nor talk, nordo avything else that will edify 
ethers”! Well, salt on the table is very little in and 
of itself; if I were to sct nothing but salt-cellars before 
| my guests it would be treating them very shabbily ; 
| but a little just to spread over the different articles of 
food on the table gives a flavor to them without which 
they would be unpalatable. And in a large church 
life there are a great many persons who have com- 
paratively few gifts, which, though they do not round 
them out into eminence, and make them pillars of the 
church, may be salt in the church, Their want may 
draw out somebody else’s strength. Their failure may 
bring in the bone-setting physician, spiritually speak- 
ing. The ideathat none must work in the church 
except those Who are cducated and able to talk and 
pray inthe most approved style, the idea that you 
want to hear the pastor, but that you do not want Tom, 
Dick ani Harry to get up and say this, that and the 
other thing, not only is altogether outside of the true 
| conception «f church life but is directly contrary to 
| it. OF course a man should not undertake to do what 
he cannot do; that is to say, thcre is no use in a per- 
son’s trying to be an cxpositor of Seripture when he 
has no ability to make an exposition of it; but there 
are some clements that belong to everybody which are 
necessary to that mixture which is consideredachurch, 
which is the body of Christ, and which is the represen- 
tative of Christin this world. We do not represent 
Christ because we have the form of sound words; we 
do not represent Christ because we have any ecclesi- 
astical authority to do it: in so faras any church rep- 
resents Christ it is on account of the combination of 
qualities WLich no one man has; which only exists in 
colmmunal power, and where there is the coalescence 
of a great many sides of experience, as in the church 
itself, 

I think that this is realized sometimes in times of re- 
vival. Wesce it when the whole body are so warmed, 
and are exalted into such a high moral state, that they, 
comparatively speaking, forget themselves, and are in- 
spired by the yveneral work that is going on around 
them. Then pride goes under, and vanity goes under, 
and men are willing to contribute what they have, if it 
is butaspark: but when the church isin a didactic 
frarne of mind, and living mechanically, this willing- 
ness dies out: and no matter what name churches 
bear under such circumstances, no matter whether it 
be Methodist, Baptist, Congregational, Presbyterian, 
Episcopal, or anything clse, they are pretty much the 
saine. Names do not change things. 

There is an application of this subject to the 
relative use which ought to be made of each emo- 
ftional or inspirational clement and of the element 
of habit. I notice in myself, and in others, that 
our views aic very largely dependent on our moods. 
When the spiritual thermometer is comparatively 
luw by reason of weakaocss or sickness, everything 
is lead-color to us. And out of that come vari- 
ous forms and degrees of doubt. But when our 
spiritual thermometer comes up to summer heat we 
reconcile things. Then truth is harmonious, religion 
is a real thing, and church life is what it should be—a 
blessing. We are too apt to vibrate in our whole men- 
tal condition between views which really represent 
tne clarity of an excited nervous system and the dull- 
ness of an expended or wearied nervous system. 

Now, it is quite necessary that we should have the 
element of cimotion; but the element of emotion is 
never to be the ground of our judging. Asa founda- 
tion of judgment we have got to have the mechanical 
organization of habit; we have gotto drill ourselves 
into certain activities that are to be constant without 
regard to fecling. Certain moral elements, certain 
duties, certain times and places are to be regulated; 
and then, besides these, which are, as it were, machin- 
ery, there are to be the happier mogds, the imagina- 
tions, the impulses of Christian life; but we are not 
to depend upon either alone: we are to combine 
them. 

So, achurch life is to represent in each individ- 
ual the compound of emotion and habit; that is, 
emotion that has been trained until it takes the 
form of spontaneity. Then with these two ele- 


ments in each individual we coalesce all our differ. 
ences. It is a bad thing to coalesce all! our likenesses. 
Where one man has strength and another man has 
weakness there should be coalescence. You cannot 
clasp two hands together and make them strong hy 
placing them so that finger meets finger: when they 
are so placed they are easily torn apart. It is when 
you put one finger over against the absence of another 
that you get a firmer hold and greater strength. And 
the same principle is applicable in spiritual life. 

So then, with this ideain.view, we ought certainly, in 
this church, to reduce a great many more of our relie¢ 
ious feelings to habits. For exarple, since the prayer- 
meeting is really the most important meeting of the 
week, and is as regular and constant as Sunday itself, 
it secms to me that, extraordinary cases excepted, we 
ought to set it apart as sacred ground. It seemsto me 
that all those who are studying the strength and 
illumination of the church ought to make Friday night 
free from parties, or from detentions at home. On the 
ground of the duty which we owe to cach other, an! 
on the ground of the duty which we owe to God, we 
ought to come together as a church in the prayer- 
meeting. 

And then, in coming together it ought not to be a 
question whether we are being played upon by cun- 
ning devices or influences of eloquence or spiritua- 
knowledge. We do not come together to be fed by a 
golden spoon, each one with just what he wants: we 
come together to edify the body of Christ, each bring- 
ing the material that he has. Coming together in this 
way, even the humblest offerings are in the sight of 
God sometimes the most acceptable. As many a way- 
side flower is more beautiful than the gorgeous flowers 
of the garden, so there are graces, humilities, experi- 
ences, yea, and almost incarnate virtues that are more 
beneficial to the church than the highest form of 
eloquence or of instruction. 

Edify one another. Receive one another. Bear one 
another’s burdens. Be like Christ, who though at the 
very highest humbled himself to the very lowest, and 
dwell together in love, in humility and in sympathy 
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CHRIST'S DOCTRINE OF SELF-DENIAL 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


HE most casual reader of the New Testament can- 

not fail to see that Christ placed great emphasis 

on the necessity of self-denial. To become a Christian 

lhe always represented as plain and simple, but never 

as easy. He urged men to count the cost, and he de- 

clared to them repeatedly, and in many different forms, 
that it did cost something; nay, that it cost much. 

In the passage allotted for our study to-day, if we 
compare the parallel passages in Matthew and Luke, 
we shall get, if not a complete picture of Curist’s doc- 
trine of self-sacrifice, at least some points and sugyes- 
tions which indicate its general character. 

1. The follower of Christ must be ready to deny 
himself. Christian experience is the victory of the 
higher nature over the lower nature. The lower 
nature, therefore, must be subdued. Man is first an 
animal; his palpable relations are with the material 
world; his palpable interests are material interests. 
Christianity declares to him that he is more than an 
animal; that he possesses the possibility of the divine 
nature; that he is linked to the invisible world; that 
he is a child of God ; that the interests of the spiritual 
nature are more than those of the material nature, the 
interests of the soul are more than those of the body. 
If he is to enter upon the life to which Christ invites 
him, he must compel the appetites, the passions, the 
ambitions, the secular and animal! interests to take a 
lower place. He must deny them, not once or twice, 
not occasionally nor incidentally, but so habitually 
that they become accustomed to their lower rank, and 
obey without murmuring or resistance the commands 
that are put upon them by the superior nature. Self- 
denial is not a price which man pays for the Divine 
favor, nor an austerity by which he earns a Divine re- 
ward. It is the necessity of spiritual growth ; it is the 
requirement of such an adjustment of a compound 
nature as puts the spiritual above, and the animal and 
material beneath; that dves this, not on special oc- 
casions and in special exigencies, but. as the law and 
habit of the life. He that would follow Christ must 
learn to do what Christ did in the wilderness: put the 
word of God above appetite, above approbativeuess, 
above ambition. 

2. In order to do this he must take up the cross. It 
is not enough that he bears patiently the crosses that 
are laid upon him; it is not enough that he is resigned 


* International Sunday-echoo! Lesson for May 28, 188%. Mark vill, 
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to those difficulties, burdens and sorrows which he 
cannot avoid. He must understand that he is put in 
this life as a pupil at school; that the self-denial and 
burdens of life ar&the instruments for the develop- 
ment of his divine manhood. He must take up life’s 
perplexities as a boy at school takes up the problems 
given to him to perform; he must work them out 
for the sake of the perfect and final result. There 
was areal wisdom underlying the folly of the austerity 
of the monastic aves. In one sense iLis true that we 
must seck our self-deniais. We must at 
As the mother takes up the cross 


least volun 
tarily assume them. 
for the better succor of her children, as the husband 
and wife take up crosses in their daily life for the 
relief and help of each other, so every Christian, in a 
larger and broader way, must take up his cross : bearing 
itin the epirit of love; aring it in the spirit of the 
Master, who endured the cross, desnising the shame ; 
in the spirit of the Apostle, who counted all things but 
dung that he might win Christ. 

3. He must take up | 
there are of us who wou'd like to compromise; who 


cross daily. How many 


would like to put all our croas-bearing into one great 
heroic effort: who would like to do it onee for all. 


How many of us tnere are who would like to bear our 
crosses by dreaming of them, reading about them, and 
liow many 


our cross on the bed in the 


listening to exhortations respecting them. 
of us there are who bear 
morning before we gui un 

pew in a well-warime.d church, as we listen to exquisite 
the cross- 


r sitting in our cushioned 


music or to eloquent oratory. This 1s not 
bearing to which Christ invites us. To take up our 
breakfast the food 


ea with our diges- 


cross daily is to deny ourselves at 
whieh experience has proved disagre 
tion, however pleasant it may be to our palate; it is to 
go to our daily task with a cheerful spirit, though the 
task be irksome and uncongenia!; itis to bear others’ 
burdens, the burdens of their carelessness, their ignor- 
ance, their superstition, as Christ bears our burdens, 
and so fulfill the law of Christ; it is to hv 
others’ transgressions and bruised for others’ iniquitics, 
and see others besled with our strip s; it is to do this, 
not on some great occasion when all the world is ad- 
miring our martyrdom, but day by day and hour by 
hour, when no one knows what cross we are bearing 
except ourselves and our Lord. We glorify Abram, 
who left his native land that he might worship God 
according to the dictates of bis own conscience in a 
strange country; we forget the uncertainties, anxieties, 
perplexities, privations which came upon him daily in 
his pilgrim life. We admire the here 
Moses to turn his back upon the glory and power and 
learning of Egypt to cast in his lot with a nation cof 
slaves; we forget the daily burdens which he bere in 
petty personal privations, in daily diseomforts and 
physical fatigue in the forty years of wilderness wan- 
derings. Any man can pick up courage enough to be 
heroic for an hour; to be patientiy beroie daily is the 
test of character. 

4. And he must deny himself that he may follow 
Christ. True! self-denial sha!l bring its reward; truc! 
the cross shall bring the crown. But he who beara the 


which led 


, cross only that he may get the crown, who denies hiim- 


nav indu'ge himee!l if ‘ter- 
The 


self to-day only that he 
nity, is acting only from a retined s 
Christian counts the cost, but not the jx 
himself that he may win not crowns, bul crosses; that 
he may be found in Christ; that he may have Ilis 
glory, the glory of the Crucified, the glory of a patient, 
suffering love. 

5. Nevertheless, in the background there ies thia 


fit; he denies 


wounded for | 


| 


truth: that self-denial does bring coronation asc that | 


self-indulgence brings death. 
himself. The ouly question for you, reader, is whether 
you will deny the higher or the iower self; whether 
you will deny appetite or spirituai aspiratioa; whether 
you will deny ambition or love, pride or humility. The 
life is more than meat and the body than raiment. 
What shall it profit vou if you gain the whole world 
and in the gaining have lost your life? What shall it 
profit you if you have acquired Looks and lost the love 


Every man must deny 


of reading; acquired pictures and lost the love of art; 


acquired money and lost the enjoyment of beneficence ; 
acquired influence and lost the joy of usefulness; ac- 
quired power and lost the picasure of service? He 
that thus gains his life loses it in the gaining; he who 
j08es his life gains it in the losing. This is an enigma. 
Ponder it. 
QUESTIONS. 

When did Christ give this teaching? 

Why did he choose this time ? 

Compare parallel passages in Matthew and Luke. 

Collate and compare all teachings of Christ and his 
Apost'es on the subject of scif-denial. 

Interpret verse 35. 

Interpret verse 36. 

Can a man be a Christian who refuses or fails to con- 
fess Christ publicly ? 

How will you reconcile Chapter ix., 1, with the facts 
of history ? 


from the first edition. tis the forn 


| investigations, wii: the Insistence 


Ss. S. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. CRAFTS. 


Centrar ring Jesus by denying ovr- 
selres. 

Ist. To teach that we cn t buv a home in heaven 
with money 

Let the teacher show veces of money, and ask 
the children what reht with them. Tell 

f little | evuntil be cot fifteen 
cents, and then off: a centemin here he was 
boarding to buy his Lous Ask the children if they 
know how much money it takes t iyahome. Ask 


money to buy 
a home in heaven than one here in this werid. After 
they have thought about it a few moments, t ll them 
that it would not be pessible to buy a home in heaven, 


if they think it would tsxke more er! 


even i? a person ha?’ al! the money in the world. 
21. To teach what Jesus taucht about how to cet 
homes in heavy 
Tell the children that, before Jesus left this world, he 


said he must go back to heaven and wet momes ready 
for those who love dl him, so U they mieht be with 
him forever. Ask such a question as—If we cannot 
buy them with money, how can we get them? Vrob- 
ably the children will answer, *‘ Jesus wiil give them 
tous.’ Accept sucha reply, but say that Jesus has 
told us what we must do hefore he ean give them to 
us, and if we do not dothe thines which he has said 


he will not give them tous. Teseh that the first thing 


Jesus would lave us to do is to confess him before 
men. The teacher shenld in this connection review 
this duty as taught in the lesson of last Sunday. The 
second thing Jesus would iave us do is to forget our 
own pleasure and live to please him. Remind them 
that children often say, “I don’t want to read the 
Bible.” ‘‘I don't want to pray.” “Tl want to do the 
things I like todo.” rT’! them that if 
them pray tor 


more love to him, so ast ush out the love they have 


they have 
thoughts like these, Jesus would have 
for themseives. Teach that Jesus pleased not himself 
when he Jeft his home in heaven tv come down to this 
world live Who, ue Ww, would kill 
him by and by. 1); CPLSsS O71] the black board 
and print the words of the Goiden Text on it: “If any 
man will come after me, let him deny himself, and take 
up his cross, and fellow me.” Children are realistic ; 
take care that they do not cet the idea they must die 
on the cross, but leave a clear sion on their 
<3 will be in shutting out their own 


imnres 
minds that their er 
wishes by pleasing Jesu 
will be their ways, aod Lis thougbts their thoughts. 
Tell the following story to illustrate how one little boy 
tried to do this came ruuaing in from his 
play, cryiog, ‘*‘Marama, oh, marama, I don’t believe I 
love Jesus at all.” ‘‘Why do vou think you do not?” 

I forget all about him. I 
ihe children that they 


, until by and by Jesus’s ways 
() cay 


** Because when lam playing 
think only of my play.” ‘(J 
must try to think of Jesus in everything they do, and 
try to do like bim in ail things 

SyMpBor Gier.— A cross 
Text upon it. 


with the words of the Golden 


Hooks and Aut 


Is wholy revised and largely rewritten 
matured, yet 


This issue 


ihe same, () very ] in nea iy every sentence, 
ippears the or; inalits and the depth characteristic of 
the v chief author. Jfere are 
his cogent logic, his spiritual insight, his broad seope, 


his comprehensive architecture of systems. 


As to sys- 
ems he js a master-builder, Giiting every fact with its 
d grading a'l principles 
inasolid unity of plan. The styl 
study: it requires study, and rewards it. 


principle, and co-ordinatin.: an 
of this book is a 
It is singu- 
larly compact and discriminative; every word carries 

amplifieation and 
and s itisfy- 
thought. The 
tund instant; 
issucs are brought up, 


weight and tasks the attention; all 
ornament are roccd oul; it has the sever 
ing beauty of perfect fitaess to the 
movement of the thought is always urgen 
there is no SUS while 
no meandering in tempting fields. Not in his system 
or his principles, but in the method of his thinking, 
Dr. Hickok is the Kant of America—thus widely diverse 


from the whole class of Scotch and Eaelish philosoph- 


ical writers, with their Aiocriean followers, who deal 
with their themes in a tor tieeession of dissertations 
which, with all their learning and areumentative skill, 


yet seem jlumbering in the comparison. While this 
writer has the German depth and subllety in special 
so terrible in Ger- 
man thinkers to inciose nothing less than the universe 
of being in their systems, he is entirely without that 


' Empirteal Paychology. By Lavrens Hickok, D.D., LLD. 
Revised with the Co-operation of Julius H, Seelye, D.D., LL.D., 
President of Amherst College. (Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co.) 


prolix and diffuse wisdom which sometimes almost 
starts the absurd wish that either the German philoso- 
phers or the universe which they treat might be dis- 
pensed with. This psycholocy, built up not—like that 
in another work in the same series—on rational but 
on empirical ground, and therefore under constant com- 


| pulsion of reference to facts civen in common con- 


sciousness, may indeed have Le!d the author in an un- 
usual restraint from dilfuse philosophizing; yet we 
judge his method here to be due rather to the natural 
working of his mind 

In this system man is set forth es he is manifested in 
common consciousness through the processes of atten- 
lof reflex recollee- 
tion in his logical understandir Ife is thus a sentient 
soul with instinct and a mechanical spontaneity. Then 
these facts of a lower consciousness are shown to be 
taken up in man alone among animals into a scientific 
f cause and 
of space and time 


tion in the realm of his senses, an: 


classification, joined with the induction 
effect, as larger than mere sesjuence: 
as largerthan mere place and period which the animals 
know ; and of abstract conceptions generally. All this 
higher reference and wider induction, so persistent in 
man, shows an insig/! by a hLicher Reason in man as 
iomsness; and shows, 
beyond this, an undeniable inevitable reference, which 
man is conscious of making, to the Absolute Reason as 
demand for cause, as 


still a fact within common cons: 


alone meeting man’s conse 
alone supplying to space and time that infinite sphere 
to whose coneeption man had been consciously im- 
Ales, this Absolute Keason is indispensable 
iz, and classifying, and uniting ia 
system the multiplicities of the common experience. 
Man, in the exercise «f thie-higher reason, must know, 
ws, somewhat of beauty, 
in whom they in- 
here as Absolute Perfection. The sense, the under- 
standing, the susceptibility, the will are in turn lucidly 
the last with 
remarkabie force. We can give no outline of the trea- 
tise: the hint of the mere method at one of the critical 
Not undertaking to 
compare the system with kindred or opposite sys- 
tems, Or assuming to pronounce upon its ultimate truth- 
fulness, we desire to say that no thinker should settle 
his psychology wilbout reading this little book once 
for its particular points, and then again for its grand 
One who does not accent the system will at 
least learn how systems are ibut indeed we are 
expecting that the psychological statements of the 
future, so far as they are given in the terms of human 
consciousness, wiil be more and more in the direction 
which this book points out. While the ancient @ priori 
methods wil! not be re-established, it may yet appear 
that facts are not to be disregarded because they 
involve privré truth. 

In the last division of the work the psychology as 
given is shown to have opened the door for a universal 
philosophy. . The Aristotelian, the Llegelian, the Kant- 
ian and the Naturalistic Evolutional schemes are 
reviewed and characterized in their relations to a 
purely empirical psychology. In these depths this au- 
thor’s mind seems at home. His statement of Hegeli- 
anism is interesting. We had not known that any 
American between Boston and St. Louis, except one in 
Indiana, thoroughly understood Ilegel’s Hegelianism ; 


pelled. 


for his comprehendi: 


and in actual experience kn 
truth and goodness—thence of Oue 


analyzed as they stand in consciousness 


points, as above, must suflice. 


scope. 


built. 


though Hegelianism itself bas, we are aware, an inter- 


esting company of followers—every man afier bis own 
kind. We bad heard that within two months the only 
English IHlegelian who knew Liezel’s system had unfor- 
tunately died: we supposed there must be many on the 
continent of Europe who knew his philosophy, though 
we were sure on'y of tuat grandest and most acute of 
Europear ethical writers, Murtcensen, venerable Arch- 
bishop of Copenhagen. So we turned eagerly to this 
explication. We have nothing to say against the expli- 
cation. We can only confess that the resultis that Hegel 
escapes us again. We are discouraged for, ourselves 
about Hegel, and must fail back once more on some 
one of the Hegelianisms. lant, with whose method 
this author has some sympathy, is admirabiy handled, 
in this examination, asto his points whether of strength 
or of deficiency. As for the psycholocy of naturalistic 
evolution—in the strong grasp of this writer it is torn 
to shreds. He destroys it terrifically, and casts every 
fragment of it out of the world of possible fact or rea- 
son. Those who read his pages may well seek for it, 
if they seek at all, in the botiomiess abyss which fis 
prepared of old for nonsense and all fatuities. 

We strongly commend this work for its simple dig- 
nity, its modest strength, its thoroughness, its wide 
range, its vital unity. Iake all Dr. Hickok’s works, it 
is infused with deep spirituality. Everywhere in it 
sounds the noble undertone of the true universe; the 
‘*things that are not seep,” yet that mirror themselves 
in that human consciousness which reticcts God as the 
lake reflects the sky. 

It adds to the value of tLe treatise that this revision 
has been made with the co-operation of the President 
of Amherst College, a life-long pupil of the senior au- 
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thor. As is usual with prefaces, the preface may best 
be read, as written, after the book. 


A MILITARY CLASSIC.! 

These enterprising publishers have added to their 
fine editions of standard historical works a military 
classic in Napier’s History of the Peninsular War, 
for such it must be regarded. English history is full 
in most departments, but in the line of military record 
it is notably deficient. When one has named King- 
lake and Napier he has almost covered the list of mil- 
itary historians of the first class, and yet the history of 
wars is one of the moct important departments in bis- 
torical literature. Napier had unusual facilities and 
an unusual equipment for a thorough doing of the 
work which he undertook in these five volumes. He 
was a Witness and a participant in the great struggle 
between the French and the English in Spain; he had 
familiar acquaintance with the military commanders in 
both armies; enjoyed an unusual freedom of access to 
the military records, and was possessed of a style in 
which clearness. and vigor are unusually prominent. 
He wrote, therefore, out of a fulluess of personal 
knowledge which few historians possess, and bis his- 
tory has become an accepted classic in our language. 
The attempt of Napoleon to conquer Spain and Portu- 
gal was one of the great mistakes of his career, and 
that fact is made specially apparent in this admirable 
record of the struggle between the French and Eng- 
lish on Spanish soil. The whole story is told with 
fullness of incident and with great graphic power, 
abounding in those brief but luminous touches which 
do more to place the reader in the atmosphere of 
events than the longest descriptive passages. ‘‘I saw 
him,” says Napier, referring to Wellington at the battle 
of Salamanca, ‘‘on the evening of tha great day when 
the advancing flashes of cannon and musketry, stretch- 
ing as far asthe eye could command, showed in the 
darkness how well the field was won. He was alone, 
the flush of victory was on his brow, his eycs were 
eager and watchful, and his voice was calm and even 
gentle.” This work is uniform in style with the edi- 
tions of Hallam. Lamb, Millman and Michaud’s Cru- 
sades, issued by the same publishers, and should find 
a place in every well-stocked library. 


Count Sitvétus. A Romance. From the German of Georg 
Horo. By M. J. Safford. (New York: George W. Harlan.) 
This story is characteristically German in the intricacy of its 
plot, the multitude of personages who crowd its puges and 
the general ability displayed in its development. There is 
enough of character study and of dramatic incident in it to 
stock an ordivary novelist for awhole series of books. Ger- 
man novels are, as a rule, either noticeabiy idyllic apd 
simple or noticeably complex and intricate. Count Silvius 
belongs in the second category, and its defects arise from an 
overabundance of matcrial rather than from poverty of 
resource. It is astory of genuine power and of deep inter- 
est. Ita very defects contribute in u meaeure to its fascina- 
tion, and when the reader has opce mastered its widé move- 
ment he will not fail to be borne onward by it to the very 
end. As a study of contemporaneous German life it hasa 
value which does not always attach to works of fiction. 
The successful speculator has become a familiar figure in 
German society of recent years, and be appears in this ro- 
mance in the effectively drawn character cf Dupont. There 
is plenty of villainy disclosed in the plot and not a few dra- 
matic surprises, In fact, the story may be said to abound 
in dramatic situations and in climaxes which could only 
have been made by a very strong writer; a weaker novelist 
would have husbanded his resources and taken fewer risks. 
‘* Count Silvius”’ is certainly a strong book, if a somewhat 
uneven one; it will repay reading much more than most 
current novels. 

Charles Lam). By Alfred Ainger. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers ) It was certainly a happy selection which put the 
delightful task of writing Lamb's life in such judicious hands 
as Mr. Ainger’s. There are few men of letters concerning 
whom there is such deep personal interest; few, certainly, 
touching whose character and work there is such diversity of 
opinion. This book is neither a condemnation nor a eulo- 
gium ; it is a sympathetic but impartial view of the career of 
a man who, if he haa many failings, had also many rare and 
beantifal virtues. From the standpoint of Carlyle’s tremep- 
dous earnestness, Lamb was certainly a poor creature whose 
work in life was hardly worth taking into serious account. 
He cared little, if at all, for most of the things for which the 
great Scotchman wrought with such a fiery vigor; butif he 
lacked a conscious grasp of great moral principles he was 
rich in those gentler humanities which make up much of life 
and are not without high siguificance. In faithful perform 
ance of the duties which fell to him Lamb was not wanting; 
can more be said of Carlyle? Mr. Ainger has written a 
eharming biography, full of careful study of character, of 
keen appreciation of the rare humor and charming intellect- 
ual qualities of Lamb, and of discriminating criticiem of his 
literary work. The book is one of the moet valuable as it is 
one of the most readable contributions to this admirable 
series. 

Sonnets and Canzonets. By A. Broneon Alcott. (Bosten: 
Roberts Brothers.) The author of this dainty little velume 


1 History of the Warin the Peninsula from A. D., 1807, to A. D. 
1814. By Major-General Sir W. F. P. Napier, K.C.B. In five vol- 
umes, with portraits, New edition. (New York: A, C, Armstrong 
Bon, $10,); 


| has surprised even Lis own admirers, who look for much 
| quaint wisdom and sparkling wit and antithesis in his prose, 
by the apparent ease with which be falls into the measured 
and artificial forin of the sonnet—making what would have 
been deemed foreign to bis genius seem almost facile and 
habitual to him. The sonnets, to be sure, of which there are 
forty-six, are not always true to the etrict Italian prescrip- 
tion, and the canzonets have a various manner; but they al! 
show naturalness and fluency within narrow limits, and are 
pretty, or somber, though in most cases a tonic quality, with 
the cheerfulness and high epirit of youth, is predomivant. 
Many of them are addressed to prominent figures in New 
Evgland thought, such as Margaret Fuller, Theodore Parker, 
Emersou, Phillips and others, and stand as exceedingly accu- 
rate portraits. It is a curious fact that thirty of the pieces 
in sonnet form ‘‘ were begun in Mr. Alcott’s eighty-third 
year, and none of them earlier than last September, when he 
was pear the close of his eighty-eecond year.” Mr*San- 
born's friendly and agreeable introduction to the poems is 
well worth perusal. We like, also, the idea of the author's 
preliminary motto-extracts from Milton, Wordsworth, and 
various ancient worthies, which are placed on opposite pages 
as foils or overtures to his own vigorous and animating 
struins. 

Interiors and Interior Details, efc., With an Introduction, 
Descriptions of Plctes, and Notes on Wood Finish. By W. 
B. Tuthill, A. M., Architect. (New York: William F.Com- 
stock, Architectural Publisher, 6 Astor Place.) This buand- 
sume quarto contains fifty-two full-page plates, comprising 
original designs of balls, staircases, parlors, libraries aud 
other rooms, together with special designs for wood mauntel-, 
sideboards, ceilings, doors and furniture in general, and is 
designed to serve as a scries of suggestions to architects and 
architectural designers. A glance through these pages dis- 
closes the wealth cf illustration which bas been brought 
together, and which makes the book altogether a unique 
publication, serviceable not only to the professional archi- 
tect, bit to the future home builder who desires to secure 
the most tasteful furnishing and wood work. In this day of 
universal art-furnishing and deeoration such a book will 
meet a wide demand and will stimulate @ more intelligent 
atudy of the subject. Its value is greatly increased by the 
fullness and detail with which it treats ita eubject and the 
practical character which runs through it. Jt not only eug- 
yests beautiful things, but tells precisely how to make them. 


Aspects of Christian Erperience. By 8. M. Merrill, D.D. 
(Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe.) This is Bishop Merrill's ef- 
fort to help those who are untrained in abstruse studies to a 
knowledge of the grounds of faith. He is anxious that it 
shall lead to higher attainments in holiness and to broader 
views of the love of Christ in redemption. Depravity, Re- 
pentauce, Fuitb, Pardon, Regeneration, Adoption, Christian 
Perfection, are severally treated in their various aspects. 
The reading of this volume will prove stimulating even to 
those who do not accept all its pusitions ; for the author's 
convictions of truth are strong, and there is no uncertainty 
in his utterance. It will be a help to many to turn from sen- 
timental reading to strengthen the mind and uplift the spirit 
with Dr. Merrill's vigorous thoughts on these important 
themes. 

Short Sermons. By John N. Norton, D.D. (New York: 
Thos. Whittaker.) A thirteenth edition of this volume is a 
strong testimony to its continued value. This provision for 
Sunday evening reading iu families, and for destitute par- 
ishes, has called out the honest thanks of a great multitude 
who have thus been helped. The sermons in this volume, 
fifty-two in number, one fur each Sunday in the year, covera 
wide range of topics, are within the grasp of common 
thought, and are loyal to the great truths of divine rey- 
elation. Clergymen will not turn to it for any help, but 
those for whow it is desigoed will still find it abundantly 
helpful. 

(Fleams from the Sick Chamber. By the author of ‘‘ Morn- 
ing and Night Watches.” (New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers.) This volume had its ‘*‘ birth-night at a prolonged 
sick-bed.”” It contains memorial thoughts of consolation and 
hope gathered from the epistles of St. Peter, and is designed 
for the use of sufferers. The three golden gleams of peace, 
consolation and hope cheered and solaced the weary suffering 
hours of one of God's dear children, and now are permitted 
to shine into other chambers to carry thoughts of the bless- 
edness of acceptance, the privilege of suffering, and the as- 
surance of glory. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—A poor book: 8. 8. Cox's ‘“‘Arctic Sunbeams.” 

—The Hay-Nicolay ‘Life of Lincoln’’ will fill six vol- 
umes. 

—Henry Vizitelly has written a ‘‘ History of Champagne,” 
which is said to be sparkling. 

—Both Mr. Longfellow and Mr. Emerson died from the 
effects of imprudent exposure to chilly air. 

—Quida's ‘‘ in Maremma,” is a representative of a class of 
novels which it is well to pass by on the other side. 

—Readers of Prof. George T. Ladd'’s ‘* Principles of Church 
Polity” are asking whether he is not one of the coming 
men ? 

—It is a pity that the author of ‘‘ Confeesions of a Medium 
did not sign his name. Anonymousness is a great drawback 
to such & work. 

—** Elzey Hay," a Southern writer, has written a novel of 
ante-bellum life on a plautation, entitled ‘‘ Prince Hal." The 
Lippincotts publish it. 

—Mr. Abram C. Dayton might have made a better book 
out of his ‘* Last Days of Knickerbocwer Life in New York,” 
though it is pretty good. 

—Charles Scribner's Sons have been increasing their facil- 
ities for fine engraving, printing and designing work, and 
enlarging their stock of stationery. 

—Geutier’s ‘Romance of a Mummy,” just translated for 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. by Augusta Wright, is a good ex- 
ample of the electric light in literature. 

Ferdinand and Isabella” and *‘ The Conquest of Mex- 
ico,”’ each in three volumes at $1.50 a volume, are ready in 
Lippincott’s new edition of these standard histories. 

— Whoever fails to read ‘‘ The Vicar of Morwenstow," in 
its new sixty-cent edition by Whittaker, misses one of the 
most enjoyable of modern books at a very low price. 

—Happy, eays Emerson, ie the man who is burn to a func- 
tion that keeps him in employment. That means editors, 
who have mere todo than any other people in the world. 

—Fupk & Wagnalls of this city claim, and it would seem 
with reason, a just right to supply the public with * Young's 
Analytical Concordance.” They promise it in cloth at $1.75. 

—QOne of the most thoughtful and valuable books of the 
day is ** Thomas « Kempis and the Brothers of Common 
Life” just published by G. P. Putaam's Sonz, in two vol- 
ules. 


—A. C. Armstrong & Son's **Three Hundred Outlines of 
Sermons” is a book to keep out of the hauds of ministers, 
unless they are constitutionally lame and huve to use 
crutches. 

—The *‘Literary World” suye that the first publication 
from Emerson's remains is likely to be his correspondence 
with Carlyle, which ts complete, and covers a period of about 
forty years. 

—Scribner & Welford have imported the novel life of 
‘Cruikshank, the English Caricaturist,” by Blauchard Jer- 
rold, in two volumes, with its curious and characteristic 
illustrations. 

—The list of Darwin's works publisLed by D. Appleton « 
Co. is a long one, embracing some dozen works; but it is 
not complete. Mr. Darwin's important writings number 
fully eighteen volames. 

—The Library Bureau of Boston advertises a ‘Pan 
Case,” which is not a misprint, but a case of spelling reform. 
But to be consistent, why ehould not Mr. Melvil Duc’s eoncern 
be called a Library Bewrow ? 

—No better likeness—for a rough one—can be had of Mr. 
Longfellow than the little vignette on wood which adorns the 
paper eovers of Houghton, M fillin & Co's new cheap editions 
of ** Hyperion” aud Outre Mer.” 

—A large company of American readers will welconie the 
volume of ** Westminster Sermons" by Dean Stanley, being 
his discourses on epecial occasions preached in the great 
Abbey over which he so long presided. 

—Miss Marie A. Brown, a translator of some Swedish 
works into English, has gone to Sweden to cultivate its lit- 
erature on the spot. Her attempts to found Norse reading- 
rooms in Boston and Chicago huve not been very successful. 

—The fate of Commander De Long and the ** Jeannette’s” 
expedition gives new interest to euch recent worke of travel 
in the far north as the ‘Voyage of the Vega,” and 
Schwatka’s Search.” The latter is as loteresting us it can 
be. 

—To read such a book as Lady Jackson's ‘Old Regime” 

is like standing before a panorama of a splendid pageant in 
which kings and queens, lords and ladies, counts una cvunt- 
esses are the living figures, and courts, palaces aud parks 
the eplendid scenes. 
. —Professor Pfelps’s new work, ‘*‘ Men and Books,” is not 
an essay on literary topics, but a study in homiletics. As a 
lecturer at Andover the Professor's work is about done, 
thougk none of the contents of this volume were, we believe, 
read to the classes there. 

—Mise Frewer’s translation of Barbou's * Victor Hugo and 
His Times” is not the first presentation of that work to 
English readers, Miss F. A. Shaw having anticipated her 
with an abridgment a year or two ago, but it is the first pre- 
sentation complete, and is well done. 

—T. Whittaker publishes ‘‘The Communicant,” edited by 
W. O. Parton, which is a helpful manual of devotions for 
hely communion. It is adapted to use in the United States, 
and its meditations will prove serviceable to reverent believ- 
era in every branch of Christ's church. 

—The most prodigivus assuult yet made upon the newest 
New Testament Greek Text is, perhaps, Dr. G. W. Samson's, 
published in a fifty-cent pamphlet by Moses King, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Dr. Samson seems to have been moved to his 
attack by a lecture which he heard at Athens by a native 
professor with a ‘‘ brow perfectly Platonic.”’ 

—Ellingworth’s ‘ Sermons Preached in a College Chapel,” 
is a new English volume which ought not to be overlooked 
by American readers who are fond of the better sort of the 
literature of the pulpit. The ‘‘ Chapel"’ is thatof Keble Col- 
lege, and the sentiment and style of the preacher are well ex- 
emplified in the following extract : 


There must come a moment, sooner or later, when the commoen- 
place ** We must al! die ” will, in the language of our great novelist, 
transform itself suddenly into the concrete consciousness, “1 must 
die, and soon.” And I will ask you for a few minutes to forestall 
that tramsformation to-night. Picture yourselves, each one of you, 
lying in his own death-chamber, with the attendants meving sofuy, 
and your watch ticking out the minutes, and the food and medicine, 
now ureless, put away from your bedside, and as the shadows close 
around you and the walls of your very being seem to fall in upon 
themselves, and you sink alone into the nothingness where no human 
eye can follow you, no human voice can penctrate, no human love 
can protect you—ask yourreives, my brethren, what it is that will 
be ending there. Three thinge will be ending: life,and thought and 
love. . All the bright physical life of flasning eye and flushing cheek 
and pulsing blood, and its exuberance and energy and joy are failing, 
fainting, fading into pasture for the worm. Ali the wide range and 
versatility of intellect, that bas so often done more than compensate 
the loss of bodily capacity by the delirious intoxication of what has 
seemed to be omnipotence, ls narrowing into impotence, imbecility 
avd nothingness. And, last of all, the very love that has shed its 
luster over life and thought, and seemed only to gather strength and 
purity as they successively declined—love, too, will be paseing from 
you as you swoon into the darkness, and your nearest and your dear- 
est press their lips to you in vain, Life will have ended, thought will 


have ended, love will have auded. Aristotie did not exaggerate when 
be said, ** Death is of all things the,most terribie, for it is the end,” 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. _ 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPE rITION! 
for 


PHILADELPHIA, 
— THE UNITED STATES 


Weighing from 21 to 5l 


Three Sizes for Liorse Pewer. 
GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, of the City of New York, 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
rket Street, Philadelphia. 
No 631 Ma et P CHAS. B, PEET, President. 


OVER 100,000 IN USE t JAS. KR. PITCHER, Secretary. 


NEW YORK AGENTS wi 


R. H. Allen & CO.) ontarat anv Largest Ac- 


189 & 191 WATER STREET. CIDENT COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


400 Hroadway. New York. 


ani Recommended to the public by over — busl- 
COOLEY CREAMERS. nees menin this city and vicinity, who policy 


Greatly Improved. In dere have tested its practical working during the 
daily use in over 16,000) jast five years, in which time it has paid yw claims 


to rh 
N the at wight without litigation. 


BTANDAHD. They have | 

no equal. Sade in four An investment of$4 procures in 
et ‘ton each. | 

- ina automatically. this company $5,000 accident 

‘ out } 

or | insurance, and $25 weekly indem- 

wold medals nity, which may be continued at 
iority. 

Pee vie Swing the rate of about $10 per annum, 

Churus, Butter bag effecting a saving of two-thirds 

Vermont’ Farm Ma.| Of the usual cost of accident in-| 
chine Con Bebows Falls, Vt. _| surance in stock companies. 

SURPASSED | | losees for death and weekly indemni:y ar 

tes | paid fromthe funda of the association, colected 

by an of $2 upon each men ber, at 

tervals of two or three month=, a fe j ired, aT 

| Members may at their cption and for their con- 

annually at the rate of $10 per annuum, and rece! ve 


for their remittance a deposit receipt, thus ay 


Ae. Be 


Bronzes Clocks Pla es ing any annoyance of risk of forfeiture. The a- 
per annum for the payment Of IL has 


| ciation bas an assured income exceeding 


claims upon its books unpaid, and has no debts. 


VASES, Etc., Etc. Ali valid claims are paid at sight. 


| 
ther S ‘United States Mutual Accident Ass'n 
on al 409 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
246 to 252 Fulton Street and Fe xi 
110 Clark Street, Brooklyn ; 
145 State Street, Chicago. WINDER / 
j | 
Special attention invited to STEM . 
our new room, on second : 
floor, main building, for our SETTER. 
display of fine plates, sets 
of Cups and Saucers, and 
ther choice goods. 
| 


CASE | 
Nickel: Plated | 


GERMAN 
SILVER. 


STEM 


Those of our readers who 
are in need of 


LINEN GOODS 


shon!d see the Price-List 
of 


James McCutcheon 


PAGE 152, 
WAY 1ith. 


Trade Mark 


‘BEST IN THE WORLD? 


EVERSE END 


Delivered free at yveur nearest Fapress 
Otlice on reccipt of price, BLO. 


PERSONS WHO DO NOT CARE TO GO TO 
THE EXPENSE UF A GOLD OR SILVER 
CASED WATCH MAY BUY AN ACCURATE 
WITH EVERY CONFIDENCE IN ITS VALUE 
AS A TIMEKEFPER. CATALOGUE FREE. 

EVERY WATCH WARRANTED. | 
PRICE #10. | 

ALSO, LADIES’ AND BOYS’ SIZES AT SAME 

PRICE. 


CUMMINGS & CO. 
ASKYOURSTOREKEEPER FOR IT. 

WASTE SEWING SILK 3c. peroz 38 DEY ST., NEW YORK. 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK, 40c. per oz. 
Money fureen | THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 


widrese on receipt of BixCents. Postagestamps | Wire Gauze, Non=Explosive 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG C©O., 


238 Market Street, Phila. 


The only Stove 
tmuade with Wire Gauze 
inside the Rerervoir, 
on the principle of the 
Sir Humypbrey Davy 
Safety Larop for use 
in mines, thus roakin “ 


GULD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pur’ 
Vocoa, from which the excess | 
Cilhas been removed. It has tir 


the strength ot (‘ocoa mis 


Will not smoke when 
laced in a drausht 
teservoir finished in | 
imitation of Scotch 


Grabpite 

Our 1882 Stove has 
improved Bake Oven, 
Sloan's Hinged Chim- 
ney Fronta, and many 
other vauable im 
provements. SEND 


with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugats 

nnd is thereto far coonmoms- [Aran 

rity ing ‘ d | FOR CATALOGUE 
Tf yon want our beantiful cards illustrating the 

iimirably adapted for invalids as | Eight Wonders of the World, send eix cents postage. 

we!l as for persons in bealth. 


The Adams & Westlake Mfg. Co., | 
BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Hass. 95 Lake Street, Chicago” | 7 E. Fartenth St. Ye 


lin & Co., Boston, 


END totShaw, A 
Furniture. 


Catalogue of t 


ARDCOLLECTORS. A set of ae 
tor three-cent stamp, A.O. Basset, Rochester, N.Y. 


CURTAINS, LAMBKEQUINS, OOBNIOES 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


Ching & Porcelain at LowPrices | 


te French China D' nner Sets, 149 pa... 850 


ne 
Fine White Feoch Chiua Tea Seta, 44 pieces. 7 
(+ Id-band |] ne Tea Seta, 44 pa. 
I) ri 


d Frenek China Tea Sets, 44 pe. 12 00 


Nbite Env’ ish P re Dinner Sets, ps, 14 


ALL HULSEFPUUNISHING GCODS 
rated Cata ind List mailed free o 


application Estimates uruishe 

C, L Hadley, Cooper Insti tute, N. Y. City. 
Orders boxed an.l on Car or Steamer free of charge. 
D. or P. O. Money Order. 


COL BICYCLE 


EVERY BOY VYANTS 


WHAT EVERY MAN OUGHT TO 

ad; ‘amp for catalogue 

an price 
The POPE m’'F’C CO. 
“ivy Washington Street, 


Brooklyn Advertisements, 


39. iss2. 


HARDENBERGH & C0, - 


| 


STEWART & CO. 


174 Fulton St., 


Offer a New and Larwe Steck of Chotoe and Oarefally 


CARPETS, ETC., 


AUL GRADES. 
Axcminsicer, Moquettes, Wiltona, 
Felveis, Brussels, Tupestry, 
Inyrainsa, Trree-Pliys. 


| Lignums, Linoieums, Qui-Cloths, Mattings, etc. | 


Al 


SHADES, 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES, | 
HARDENBERCH & CO.) 


BUTTER. | 


The best Creamery, Ovange 
Delaware County, 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST BACON,| 


Also HAMS. 
Isiand and Vegetables 
rea’) ived fresh ever) 
And ae fa, ae rtment of. 


FINE FAMILY GROCERIES, 


J. THOMPSON, 


Atiantic Ave., cor. Ilenry St., Brooklyn. | 


Refrigerators. 


Hi. Mace & Co's, Jewett’s and Farson s Mak: 


lete assortment of 


in great variety, and a com) 
MOUSEFURNISHING GOODS, 


ALANSON CARTER, , 


530 Fulton St., Breoklyn. N. 


TO 
BURT & CO., 
trookiyn, N. ¥. 


for their Illustrated Cata- 
jowue and Price-List. Goods | 
forwarded by matlorex- | 
press. All orders will 
receive prompt 
attention. 
Please men- 
Christian 
Union. 


Fulton St., 


| 


NEW RIGH 


_ Parsons’ Purgative Pills make Nev 
lood, and will completely change the bb od in | 
the entiresy stem in three months, Any} | 
will take 1 pill cach night from 1 to 13 feeks 
may be restored to s: und health, if sucha thing 
| be possible, nt by mail for & letter stataps. 


JOHNSON & CU., Boston, 3 | 


formerly Ba Me, 


SHORTHAND 


Sent free. Address, E. 
KIOH, Williamsburgh, ¥. 


J. LEACH. 
STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


86 Nassau Street. 


Letieor, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap. 
ALL SIZES OF CASH BOXES. 
Standard, American and Spring Back Diaries on 

year. 


Du Loe 


kinds or Esterbrook’s, Gillott’s, Perry's, Spencerian 
and Washington Medallion Stee! Pens. 


Send 1) centa for one dozen Pens and Price Lat. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS 


Pranzs’s Fine $1.00 Eck Cards from 2c to 


Lo by Watchruakerm. By mail. ct %.r- 
O cularea FREE. J BIi: OH & CuU., 


Dey 


C HU RC H EQUIPMED 


— 


Charen LIGHT, 


Patent Redeetora cive 


the Meat Powerful, mofleat, 
Cheapest an t L. ght known 
f tores, Show Windows. 
Pa ‘ « Picture Gallere 
str Ds New elee 

ant en. ofr Get 
reu'arandest te. Al beral discounts 


bir INK, 551 art Se 


HURCH | 
USHIONS. 


D. OSTEKRMOOK & SON, 
P.O. Box 3127. Olllec, 36 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


te BELL FOUNDRY, 


W ARR: NI i. ata Fr 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0 


Clinton H, Meneely Bell Company, 


Meneely & Kimberly) TROY, N.¥ 


acture superior uf 
attention «iven to CHURO Catalownes 


sent free to parties needing Bells. 


—— — 


AG ENTS WANT ED 


FREE TO YOU 


Wemake the foll wing yrelin: ary fers to every 


reader of this paper fort pur pe. of introducing 
our new works of art to every bousel Old, and to ob- 
tain agents. We propose to ibsolutely free to 


any person the four beantifal « e ngravings described: 
-This is just out and 
Lord Praver... ipses all others now 
inthe market, It retails for dity cents, We will send 
it free toany person who sends six cents in sta imps 
Wa po stage and ruiier. Dou t fail to send for it. 
This ts 
arriage Certificate; a beactiful 


engray in ? Wort h one doll ir’. It will be se nt free to 
any oue who sends @ cents to pay post. ‘ce and roller. 


*ePngraving 
alan cont sins picture of the house where he was born, 


| his Signature, rnd a of the po et seated in his 


Library. Selly for fifty cents, We will send thistree 
for 6 cents to Day postage and packing. 


Gartield ~—This is a large copperplate ene 


*graving of President Garfield which 
haa sold for fifty cents. It will be sent free to any 
one who sends Gc. to pay postage and cost of r: ller. 


—We will send ail of the 
| Special Offer. abovee ngravings freeto 


| any person who sends 1% cents to pay postage and 


—— a... e refer to any newspaper in New York. 
*ostage ampe tak: Mention this pa A’ 
LYNN & CO., 769 Broadway, New kor 


AGE NTs! 


AGE N Ts! AGENTS! 


| GEN. DODGES’ bran’ new book, entided 


THIRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG 


WILD INDIANS 


ar P offered to you n 
ors Th a Supertly [ustrated Fir ess and 
work outsells all others 10% is tthe ac 
< AGENTS WANTED: 
D. “ ORT HINGTON A SMartiord, ( oan. 


for. Ladies. 


he Queen ty pen of Cin- 


cinnati are lint n 
their new iMeching for La: flee 
Childrea, and their unc juale:| Skirt Suspenders 
for Ladies, and want re! ic uty gents to $e) 
them in every household. Our agents every- 
Wwhere inect with ready success and make hand- 
some salaries. Write at for terms and se 
cure exclusive territory. Addr 

Queen City Sucpreder Obey 
cr Leading Physicians recomumpend these Suppurt 


be Ww ANTE D for Wood"s Household 
Practice of Medic ine, Hywiene sed Sureery. 
Gee full-pare advertise:nen it The € Union 
of March i6th. Adress 
Wit M woop Publishers, 
7 Great Jones Stre-t, New so 


AGENTS: -d forthe immen: ‘ly popular beek, The 
Liv s of all the Presilents of the US. Comprete 


yee. trated The fast look 
in Amer eprofitstoagents. ry it pe 
we 4 eral 
terms free tress HALLETT Be OoK Co., Portland, Maine. 


a Year and expenses to awents. Ou tfitfree. 
Addreaa P. O. VICKERY. Ansnata. Me. 


Those enewertng an Advertisement will 
confer @ faror upon the Advertiser and 


Publisher by stating that they saw the 


Advertisement in the CAristian Union. 
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Publisher's Department. 


New York, May 18, 1882. 


Bueton Orrice: W. Macdonald & Co., 21 Brom- 


fie u atreet. 
Caicaeo Orrice: Koom 99, Ashland Block. 
PHILADELPHIA Orrics: 66 North Fourth etreet. 


Editorial | ‘or thie de- 
partment and manuscripts offered for publication 
should be addressed ** Editog Christian Union, 20 
Lafayette Place, New York.” Unaccepted arti- 
clee will be returned if, af the time they are sent, 
this is requested and enough postage stamps are in- | 
cloeed. The editors will not be responsible for the 
preservation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 


Basiness Department.—Subecriptions and) 
advertisements should be sent to “* The Christian | 
Union, New York City.” Subscriptions, & per | 
annum. Clergymen, $2.50, postage prepaid. Special | 
cash commissions to Postmasters and others who | 
act as agents. Advertising rates and estimates sent 
on application. Liberal discounta on large adver- 
tisements and on frequent insertions. Kemit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Currency 
sent unregistered ie at the risk of the sende-. 
Specimen copies sent on receipt of three cen! 
stamp. 


THE ACCURATE WATCH. 
The following testimony to the ten dollar 


“Accurate” watch, sold by Mesers. Cummings 
& Co., confirms what The Ghristian Union 
has already said from time to time about the 
merits of the same article : 

Meserns. & Co, 

Gents:—Through your advertisement in The 
Christian Union last winter I was induced to order 
one of your silver stem winder and setler watches. 
I have now carried it about three months and find 
it to be a perfect time keeper, and al! you recom- 
mend it to be. I can, therefore, confidently re- 
commend your watches to any who may be thinok- 
ing of ordering. In these days of humbug it isa 
pleasure to be able to recommend 4 reliable house 

Truly yours, J. E. WEeLLa, 

Wiunpsor, Mo. May 4, 1552. 

Anyone who wants a cheap and trust- 
worthy timepiece cannot do better than in- 
veat in an ‘Accurate. 


SHOPPING. 


Ladies desirous of availing“ themselves of the ad 
vyantase: to be gained by purchasine in New York 
shou'd address Mrs. JEANaTTE ELy, 54 Bible House. 
New York. Promptness and satisfaction assured. 
Correapondence solicited. References on application. 


We are winning a great 
success with Mail Orders. If 
you need clothing, ready made 
or to order, for men or boys, 
send your address, and we 


will mail you our Spring Book 


for 1882. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
Oak HaALtt, 
The Largest Retail Clothing House, 


Sixth and Market Streets, 
Philadelphia. 


“Christian Union Tracts.!{ 


REPRINTED FROM THE CHRISTIAN 
UNION, 


A Statement of Belief. By the Rev 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


The Bible Answer to the Great Ques-; 


tion. By the Rev. John Hall, D.D. 
The Training of Children. By Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


Gospel Repentance. By the Rev. J. 
Sturtevant, D.D. 


Christian Evidences. 
Allibone, D.D. 


Price per hundred, assorted, #1. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


By 5. Austin 


of Concordance 
tation instantly ava lable. 


CYCLOPADIA OF QUOTATIONS. 


Has mang new and valuable features not found in 
at.y other similar book. Gives universal eatiefaction. The poe 
wrote: * Tho roughly furnished with indecea, it can hardly fail to be very suecesaful and favorite 
lume,’ 


Circulars and our weneral catalowue tree. 


For sale Ly bookeellere, or will be sent postage free, 
c oth, by the publiebers, FINK 


& 10 & 12 Dev Street, N.Y 


_No Connection with Former Publishers. An Entirely New and Enlarged Edition in 15 Volumes, 94 x 634 Inches 


It contain more matter than any other 


iv 31vs 


WHY IS THE B It is brought up toa later date tha: ia ay other ‘lopadia. 
Ee It embraces over 40,000 titles, be verbatum reprint of 
hamberss Encyclpadia with 13,000 titles added. 
Its Price in Cloth being @2O per set; 
UNIVERSAL Its Price in Halyj Russia being per set; 
Volames sold separately, adding for Postage, etc. 
Ss Gext express paid packed in a handsome boz, on receipt of price, 
KNOWLEDGE & gend for Bock of Sample Pages, Club Bates, Opizions, etc. 
the Best, Fullest, ioe Handiest and Cheapest Encyclopedia’ 


LIBRARY OF rs Its lL ype is large and clear, its Paper and Binding first class. 
It is the Cheapest Encyclopedia published, 
Its Price in Sheep being S2B3O per set. 
S. W. GREEN'S SON, Publisher, 74 and 76 Beekman St., N. Y. 
Seldom retain the abundance of their hair to old age, although 


They shoula lise the brush more 


If the 


tew become entirely 


and the fine comb less, would rab the head very 


thoroughly with the ends of the fingers every night, and apply 


BENTONS HAIR GROWER 


Every other night, the hair would NOT FALL OUT 
TURN GRAY, and DANDRUFF would disappear. 


It is an 


elegant dressing and spoils neither crimps nor curls, and has 


hone ot the objectionable properties ot hai oll. 


The Most Exten- GEO TITUS’ | Oil-Cloths. 


sive Showrooms. | Linoleum 


The Largest Stock. Carpet Warehouse, 


The Choicest Pat- | 
terns. 


The Lowest Prices. 


TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 


B 


Matting. 
Window Shades. 


607, G09 and 611 Fuiton St., 


Smyrna & Turkey | fs 
Rugs and Mats. 


BROOKLYN, N. 


REPRINTED 
FROM 


COMPRISING 


FOUR BRIEF, 


ae The 


i Seeds oy Cru 


PRACTICAL 
AND Christian 
HELPFUL 
Union 
PAPERS ON 
IN AN 
THE 
ATTRACTIVE 
EDUCATION PAMPHLET 
YOUNG. THIRTY-SIX 
PAGES. 


elty and Fear. 
Il. Burnt Children’ 


l/l A Victory of Love. 


IV. Occupation for Children. 


The many requests that have come to us for these articles lead us to believe 
that their publication in pamphlet form will meet a wide demand on the part of our 
readers. Those who have already read and been helped by them may fee! disposed 


22 Washington Square, New York 


to give them a wider circulation by sending copies to their friends. 


Price, per Copy 
Hundred 


$10.00. 


THE }CHRISTIAN UNION, 


20 Lafayette Place, 


15 cents. 


New York. 


Over 17,000 Over 50,000 li 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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Medica) Triumph Of aCentury 
All- Inhalation 


PILLOW INHALER ! 


Catarrh, Bronchitis. 
Asthma, 


And any inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the respiratory organs, 
whether it is the nose, throat or lungs. 
It contains reservoirs for medicine, and 
is used the same as a pillow at night. 
There are no pipes or tubes in the mouth, 
but you inhale a powerfully medicated 
atmosphere AaLt Nicut whilst sleeping as 
usual. Ir IS A RADICAL AND PERMANENT 
cuRE. Itis as safe as sunshine, and is 
perfectly comfortable and pleasant. The 
Pillow-Inhaler is indorsed by the most 
conservative physicians, and by patients 
everywhere. The Inbaler, although pat- 
ented as a medical appliance, is in no 
sense a ‘‘ patent medicine.” 

For full particulars and testimony 
send for circular to 


The Pillow-Inhaler Co,, 


1520 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Before pu chasing an 
Amateur Photowraphie 
Outfit eend we r descriptive 
circular cf th 
Best and Cheapest 
complete outfits in the 
market to 
THE 1 POUROGRAPH 

AND DRY PLATE CO., 
P.O. Box 3205, Bose 

ton 


or rip tive’ 
y 


THE AULTMAN & TAYLOR OO., Manstield Oh: 


Grqane stope BVO). Pianos $125 u 
BEATTY’ S tory running day and Pa 
ree. cress F. Beatty, Washington, N.J. 


HABIT 
No pay till evred. Te 
years established, 1.008 
cured. State case Dr. 
Marsh, Quincy, Mich. 


Best in the World! 
MADAME GRISWOLD’S 


Patent Skirt-Supporting Corsets. 
Dresamatkers delight in 
fitting over them. They 
durability, com- 
fort, and 
elegance of form, and 
being made in various 
tyles and lengths are 
apted to all. The Ab 4 
dominal Corseta with or 
without the Abdomina 0 
Supporter for stous ladies 
are unequalled. Physi 
efans recommend our Corsets 
They are not sold by merchants 
All genuine have /ttent Eyeleted Back Steel, Circular 


Shoulder Strap, and above trade mark on cach corset. 


LADY CANVASSERS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Exclusive territory given. Ladies make this a /re/. 
ttable and /ermanent business. Price $1.4) and up- 
wards. Orders by mall promptly filled. Send forctr 
culars and terms to Agents, to MADAME GRIS- 
WOLD&CO.,. Broadw ay, New York, or tu General 
Agems, J. "Wygant & Co Fredonia, N.Y. J.8.Put- 
nal, 126 | State St., Chicago, hil. Mention this puper, @ 


BALL'S HEALTH PRESERVING 


CORS 


Ie made Pertectly Adjustable 
to any form by a new and novel 
arrangement in construction, 
and is the most COM FORTA. 
BLEand PERFECT 
TING corset known. 


Is Approved by the Best 
Physicians. 
For «ale by a!! leading dealers 


PRICE BY MAIL, 50. 


Lady Accents wanted, 


actured by a 
N& 


A 


Toany suffering with Catarrh 
or Bronchitis who earnestly 
desire relief, | canfurnish a 
means of Permanent and Pos- 


itive Cure. A Home Treatment. 
No qi for consultation by 
mail. Vv bie Treatise Free. 
» remedies are the outerewth 
7 of his own experience; they are 
y the only known means of per- 
manent cur 


Rev. T. P. CHILDS, Troy, 


th 
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Those anaiwering an Advertisement 
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